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AFA’s Event of the Year 


Air Force Reunion 
Madison Square Garden 


September 25, 1948 


See Page 22 











Bendix main landing 
gear shock strut, used 
on the newest 
commercial transport 
plones. 


Bendix 
Products 


The Bendix segmented 
rotor brake—this four- 
rotor brake is designed 
for the high landing 
speeds of jet powered 
bombers. 


Bendix commercial 


transport nose strut, 


companion to the 
main landing shock 
strut shown above. 
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Bendix 56 x 16-inch 
wheel used on the 
latest type of jet 

bomber. 


Bendix pneudraulic main 
landing gear shock strut— 
designed especially for 





thin-wing, turbojet, 
pursuit planes. 


Plan With 
BENDIX 


Save Space and Weight 


You'll be off to a flying start when you plan your 
landing gear equipment with Bendix engineers. 
For Bendix has had many years’ experience in the 
design and manufacture of the finest aircraft 
wheels, brakes, and struts. You can be positive 
that every element in your Bendix* landing gear 
equipment has been precision-built to meet mini- 
mum weight and space allowances. Leading plane 
manufacturers recognize these facts and are speci- 
fying Bendix as standard landing gear equip- 
ment. Whatever your landing gear problems, put 
it up to Bendix Products. 

*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 













From bridges to brides... 


Visiting jobs in three states during one day by 4-place Bonanza is not un- 
usual for key men of Megarry Brothers, bridge and road builders of the 
Northwest. “Delays from breakdowns are cut to hours by flying our men and 
parts direct to job,” they say. “One superintendent covers several jobs 
rather than one, as formerly.”” Economical—operating costs can reach as 
low as 1¢ per passenger mile. 








Mr. F.C. Russell, President 




















The F. C. Russell Co. operates a 
Beechcraft fleet (two Bonanzas, 
one 9-place Beechcraft) for these 
paying reasons: “comfort, convenience, 
economy, conservation of 
executive time.” This Cleveland 
company makes all-metal combination 
windows, all-metal Venetian-type 
awnings, and similar products; has 
nation-wide sales pattern. Says | 
Mr. Russell: “Now I keep (%.> hk 
in personal touch with the a Honeymooners who buy their ring from Mack Lowry, the | 
field, hitherto impossible by ; “flying jeweler” of Akron, Ohio, get a 300-mile wedding . 
ordinary travel methods.” trip in his Bonanza—free. “Merchandising gold mine,” says 
Mr. Lowry. “I use my Bonanza to fly customers to Cleveland 
wholesale houses for merchandise inspection. Owning this 
fast, comfortable Bonanza pays off!” 
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Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business a TEN 


Want to put to profitable use the time you ordinarily waste in business Cruising speed, 172 mph 

travel? Company ownership of the Bonanza lets you do just that. Range, 750 miles ‘ 
A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative ' 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” BEECHCRAFT 


Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
MODEL <p 
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SHAKING 


> Here a pair of electro-magnets is 
“shaking the truth out of a turbine 
blade.” It is being shaken in this lab- 
oratory test to determine its true natural 
vibration frequencies —the dangerous 
frequencies that exist when a very 
small force causes a large deflection. 


> The blade is oscillated by high 
frequency magnetic impulses. As the 
speed of the magnet excitation is in- 
creased, the blade is made to vibrate 
at its various natural frequencies. A 
photo-electric cell serves to locate 
these frequencies precisely, while a 


W 7 (j f | Aeronautical Corporation « Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


measuring microscope reveals the 
exact amplitude of each. 


> Modern. research such as this deter- 
mines blade stamina in a much shorter 
time than would otherwise be possible 
and provides accurate data from which 
engineers can design’ turbine blades 
and many other vital aircraft engine 
parts that do not possess harmful 
vibration characteristics. 


> Another example of the painstaking 
research behind the development of 
Wright aircraft turbine and recipro- 
cating engines. 
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18th 
Fighter 





(Coat of Arms approved 21 February 1931) 


SHIELD: Or, a fighting cock with wings 
displayed sable wattled and combed gules. 
CREST: On a wreath or and sable two wings 
conjoined and displayed tenne (orange). 
MOTTO: Unguibus et Rostro (with talons 
and beak). 

HISTORY: Originally organized as a Provi- 
sional Pursuit Group on 20 January 1927, the 
Group was redesignated as the 18th Pursuit 
Group, effective 21 January 1927. It was re- 
designated as Hq & Hq Sq, 18th Pursuit 
Group, 25 January 1938, and then as the 18th 
Pursuit Group (Interceptor). on 6 December 
1939. Its designation was changed to Hq & 
Hq Sq, 18th Fighter Group. 15 May 1942, 
and the Hq Sq was ordered to be disbanded 
22 July 1942. It was designated as Hq, 18th 
Fighter Group (TE), 12 March 1943, as Hq 
18th Fighter Group, SE, effective 15 April 
1944, and as 18th Fighter Group, effective 
15 June 1944. 


BATTLE PARTICIPATION: The 18th 
Fighter Group is entitled to battle participa- 
tion credit for the following World War II cam- 
paigns: New Guinea. Bismarck Archipelago. 
Western Pacific. Southern Philippines, Central 
Pacific, Luzon, China Defensive. 

DISTINGUISHED UNIT CITATION: 
Awarded for outstanding performance of duty 
in action against the enemy in the Philippine 
Islands for the period, 10-11 November 1944. 


Distinctive Insignia 


The distinctive insignia is exactly the same as 
the coat of arms, consisting of the crest, 
wreath, shield and motto. 


Insignia Manufacturers 
Since 1868 


N. S. MEYER, Inc. 


New York 
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rN ACTION-PACKED 3 day 
program of events... 
providing the most inspiring, 
nerve-gripping and enlighten- 
ing entertainment of modern 
times . . . where, once again, 
international speed pilots will 
attempt new world’s speed 
records as they compete for 


$100,000 (Minimum) 
CASH PRIZES 


e THOMPSON TROPHY RACE 
—300 mile high speed land plane 
classic of the world 


e BENDIX TROPHY RACE— 
spectacular transcontinental speed 
dash from California 


e GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES 
—closed circuit speed competitions 
for 190 cu. in. planes 


e ALLISON JET TROPHY RACE 
—jet flying demonstration by the 
U.S. Air Force 

e SOHIO HANDICAP TROPHY 
RACE—closed circuit classic for 
P-51, P-38 and P-63 airplanes 

e KENDALL TROPHY RACE— 
75 mile competition for women 
pilots only 


eTINNERMAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL TROPHY RACE— 
105 mile free-for-all competition 
e U.S. AIR FORCE, NAVY & 
MARINES —in colorful exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations of the 
nation’s air might 
€ 
Attend this traditional annual 
rendezvous of aviation! Or- 
der your tickets in advance 
for the best choice of seats. 
e 
For details and ticket information, 
write or wire ; 
Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager 
National Air Races 
Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
€ 
Sanctioned by 
the National Aeronautic Association 


Held under rules of the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
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Dual Inquiry 

Gentlemen: What I want to inquire is 
this: I was a gunner in the 98rd Bomb 
Group (H) in the 2nd Bombardment 
Division, 8th Air Force. I finished up in 
August, 1944, and since then I’ve been 
wondering what happened to the outfit. 
Is it back in the US? If it is, I would 
like to take my family to see it. Colonel 
Leland Feigel was CO at the time I 
was with it. And one more thing. When 
we were being processed to come home, 
at the 70th Replacement Depot they 
took a lot of pictures from us and made 
us bind them up and put our home 
address on them. We were to receive 





them after the war. I’ve never heard 
from them since. Can you tell me to 
whom I might write? 
Thomas Herve, Jr. 
Central Islip, L. I. 


@ In answer to the first question, the 
93rd is still part of the 8th, and is pres- 
ently stationed at Castle Air Force Base, 
California. Regarding the second query, 
Headquarters USAF. advises us that 
they have received numerous com- 
plaints of the same kind. At present 
they are conducting a thorough search 
with the hope that perhaps the missing 
pix will be found somewhere in QMC 
files. If they turn up, you will be ad- 
vised.—ED. 


Due Credit 

Gentlemen: In your April issue you tell 
of the role of Lackland Air Force Base 
in turning out recruits who are good 
citizens as well as good airmen. When 
I took basic training at Lackland in 
1946, it was considered—and rightly so! 
—the worst Air Force station in the 
United States. Today under the inspir- 
ing leadership of Major General Robert 
W. Douglass and Brigadier General 
Charles F. Born, the US Air Force’s 
basic training center is a credit to the 
air service and to the nation. 

But much of the credit for improve- 
ment should go to one of the forgotten 
men of the Air Force, Major Clyde S. 
DeMonbrun, former superintendent of 
Burbank (California) Military Acad- 
emy. Coming to Lackland (then Mil- 
itary Training Center) in late 1946, 
Major DeMonbrun was given the as- 
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signment of detecting sources of low- 
ered morale and improving the training 
program. With the aid of a question- 
naire which he originated, the Major 
personally interviewed new recruits at 
work, in training and at leisure. A series 
of recommendations, forwarded to the 
A-3, were the result of the study and 
did much to eliminate complaints when 
the suggestions were adopted and trans- 
lated into improvements. 

Next in the beginning of 1947, Major 
DeMonbrun was joined by a former in- 
structor of Chinese Cadets, First Lieu- 
tenant John T. Kazmerski, and the two 
officers formed the Research and De- 
velopment Section (now Training Meth- 
ods Branch) to formulate the first post- 
war basic training program of the 
USAF. Studying civilian and military 
programs and working a fifteen-hour 
day, Major DeMonbrun supervised the 
production of the present Air Force 
Basic Training Program in a little over 
a year, a project estimated to require 
several years. At the same time he pre- 
pared the USAF Literacy Training Pro- 
gram (for UMT) and supervised the 
preparation of a large training manual. 
It was largely due to Major DeMon- 
brun’s insistence that such great stress 
was laid on moral as well as military 
training. In fact, the sex education in- 
struction program devised by Lieuten- 
ant Kazmerski is in use throughout the 
Air Force, as are many other lesson 
plans prepared by Major DeMonbrun’s 
organization. Not content to rest on 
his laurels, Major DeMonbrun is now 
pressing a complete revision of basic 
training lesson plans and _ sub-courses 
that members of the US Air Force be 
the best-trained airmen in the world 
and that they also be worthy repre- 
sentatives of their country. 

Armand A. Korzeni\ 
Harvard University 


Dumbo 
Gentlemen: A dispute has come up re- 
garding a certain type B-17 aircraft. The 





question is whether or not there was 

ever a B-17H, and when was it built. 
R. G. Ashton 
St. Paul, Minn. 


@ There most certainly was. It was an 
air-sea rescue craft called “Dumbo” and 
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was distinguished by a life boat slung 
under the fuselage. It was built in 
1945,.—ED. 


New Look 

Gentlemen: Lately I have noticed pic- 
tures of Air Force General officers with 
insignia of their branch of service on 





their lapels. Is this regulation? Also 1 
have seen enlisted Air Force personnel 
pictured with the branch of service in- 
signia worn on each lapel instead of a 
US button on one side and a branch 
button on the other. How come? 

Earle Terwilliger 

Angelica, N. Y. 


@ General officers can wear branch in- 
signia if they choose. It is not required. 
Enlisted personnel now wear insignia in 
the same position as officers. The only 
difference is that the em’s buttons have 
shields behind them and the officers’ 
don’t.ED. 


More Confusion 

Gentlemen: Recently an article ap- 
peared in the newspapers concerning a 
change in the rank designations in the 
Air Force from Warrant Officer to Chief 
Airman and Senior Airman First, Sec- 
ond and Third Class along with similar 
changes for non-commissioned officers. 
Does this designation apply to commis- 
sioned officers or to Warrant officers 
only? 

We are in perfect accord with a 
separate Air Force and separate uni- 
forms but not with the new ranks. The 
newspaper article stated that the reason 
for the change was to eliminate the 
confusion between Army and Air Force 
personnel as to their ranks and ratings. 
[If there was confusion, why change it 
to be similar with the Navy’s enlisted 
men? 

Ivan H. Rich 

C. E. Riggs 

Albert E. Templin 

Harry L. Barr, Jr. 
Towanda, Kansas 





® The proposed change in rank desig- 
nation will apply only to enlisted per- 
sonnel and Warrant Officers. Sorry, we 
haven't got a ready answer to your sec- 
ond question.—Ep. 








_ « «if the assignment demands offshore load- 











AVITRUC 


hether the job is cargo delivery, 


arctic rescue or small field evac.- 
vation—AVITRUC can doit... 








ing, delivery to boat or pier or handling 
on difficult terrain — check AVITRUC. 


_—DESIGNELI{ 


FOR THE JOB 


PARKWAY AT DECOU 
WEST TRENTON.N.. 
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Where the Gang gets together 


GUNNERS: I would like 
to get in touch with any 
former members of Stu- 
dent Headquarters, Las 
Vegas Aerial 
School, who were there 
between 1942 and 1944. 
If any of the former en- 
listed or officer personnel 
who were there know the 
whereabouts of any of 
the others, please let me 
know. Particularly, I 
would like to contact R. 
E. “Pete” Peterson, James 
E. Metzger, Jack Butler, 
Ed Bean and Johnny Wil- 
liams. Henry L. “Hal” 
Rankin, 3121 Forest, Apt. 
No. 2, Kansas City 3, Mo. 


EX-ITIES: Would like to 
hear from former class- 
mates at Sioux Falls Ra- 
dio School Class 7, Tyn- 
dall Field Gunnery 
School Class 48-4 and 
also former members of 
444 BS 320 B-G (m). 
Especially, I would like 
to contact Capt. Joe 
Green, Maj. J. McCrory 
and Li. Bob Stewart, who 
were crewmates of mine 
when we were shot down 
over Orte, Italy, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1944. William J. 
Gardner, 144 Acme St., 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


“CHICO”: Please help me 
locate and contact Wil- 
liam (Bill or Chico) Fer- 
uson, Ist Lt. navigator, 
fast reported at Ellington 
Field, Texas, in Novem- 
ber, 1945. His home orig- 
inally, was Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. I am very eager to 
learn his whereabouts as 
he is a friend par-excel- 
lence. Al J. Merz, 2519 


Hennepin Ave., Apt. No. © 


4, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


EX-POW’S REQUEST: I’m 
trying to locate a man 
named Simms or Symms, 
He was in the photo sec- 
tion of the 7th H. Bomb 
Group stationed at Pan- 
dareswar, India, when I 
last saw him, before be- 
coming a guest of the 
Emperor in March, 1943. 
He was then a sergeant. 
Capt. Lloyd K. Jensen, 


Gunnery - 


Box 1403, Area B, W-P 
AFB Dayton, Ohio. 


SOURDOUGHS ATT: 
Would like to contact any 
members of the 24th Air 
Base Squadron that were 
stationed at Elmendorf 
Field, Anchorage, Alaska, 
at the outbreak of World 
War II. Also I would like 
to hear from anyone 
knowing the whereabouts 
of Lt. H. S. Twede, who 
was with the 42nd Troop 
Carrier Squadron at the 
same base. Dover B. 
Campbell, Box 298, Kin- 
caid, Ill. 


LOST KRIEGIE: I am try- 
ing to locate a “kriegie” 
pal of mine; his name is 
Herb “Moose” Simlar. We 
were together in the west 
compound of Stalag-Luft 
No. IIIB, Sagan, Ger- 
many, during the last year 
of the war. His home was 
somewhere on Long Is- 
land. Harold E. Cook, 
4075 Union Bay Lane, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


HOSPITAL CALL: I would 
like to contact any per- 
sonnel from Squadron L, 
later changed to Squad- 
ron B at Lincoln Air 
Force Base, Nebraska, be- 
tween November 1945 
and 1946, particularly Lt. 
Harry Hicks or F/O Paul 
Grubb. Also any Oregon 
or Idaho reservists. At the 
present time, I’m a pa- 
tient in Ward 20, Barnes 
Veterans Hospital, Van- 
couver, -Wash. I can be 
reached either at the hos- 
pital or at my home ad- 
dress, listed below. H. 
Deane Fuller, 2238 S.E. 
Ankeny St., Portland, Ore. 


LINERS: I would like to 
hear from any one-the- 
line trainees stationed at 
Turner Field, Albany, Ga., 
from June 1944 to VJ 
Day. Robert S. Payne, 18 
Main St., Frewsburg, N.Y. 


‘CSSEE: I would appre- 
ciate help in locating for- 
mer T/Sgt Joe Casey of 
the 99th Bomb Group 


~/ RENDEZVOUS 


Photo Headquarters. The 
last I knew, he was at 
Foggia, APO 520. If my 
memory serves me right, 
his home was in Tennes- 
see. Larry G. Hastings, 
126 Melrose Ave., Toledo 
10, Ohio. 


EYETYE: I would like 
some help in locating a 
buddy of mine, Ist Lt. 
Frank E. Newton, ASN 
0794349. His last known 
address was 1106 West 
Reynolds St., Plant City, 
Fla. The last I heard, he 
was shot down and taken 
prisoner in Italy, and was 
released some time in 
1944, Thomas F. Han- 
chett, 617 Sam St., Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 


AI: I am interested in 
contacting Lt. Col. Dan 
Ellis, one time Executive 
Officer and Air Inspector 


of the 91st Air Depot | 


Group while they were 
stationed at Cambrai, 
France. Traynor W. Hig- 
bie, 104 E. 196th St., 
New York 58, N. Y. 


SWP: Would appreciate 
hearing:from anyone who 
knew my brother over- 
seas; T/Sgt Leon C. 
Hupp, ASN 874-73784. 
He was based at Nazab, 
New Guinea, from Jan- 
uary 1944 to May 11th, 
when he was reported 
missing in action on a 
weather recon flight. He 
was the radio man on a 
B-25H. Lt. Cutinelli was 
the pilot. Robert D. 
Hupp, Hotel Plaza, Gon- 
zales-Yoakum, Texas. 


FELLOW FROSTBITEE: 
W ould appreciate an 

_ in getting in touc 

with an old buddy, M/Sgt 
Charles F. Case, ASN 
17159716. When last 
heard from, he was sta- 
tioned in Alaska. John O. 
Freeman, 5204, East 28th 
ene, Kansas City 3, 

0. 


ORAN SPECIAL: I would 
like to contact Ist Lt. 
(Continued on page 44) 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 





The Constellation is flown by more 
international airlines than any other 
high-altitude transport. .. It carries three 
times as many passengers across the 
North and South Atlantic as all other 
aircraft combined...It holds more than 
100 speed and distance records (many 
of them non-stop ocean crossings)... It 
is the first and only plane to operate 
around the world on a commercial route 
...1t has been ordered and reordered 
by the airlines and the United States 
Government... 


The Constellation has been tried and 
proven by more than three thousand mil- 
lion passen ger miles of commercial Service, 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

















The AIR OFFICER’S 


GUIDE 
ANOTHER FIRST edi- 
tion . . . a separate guide for 


the officers. of the new Air 
Force It is slanted directly 
to meet your specialized re- 
quirements as an officer of the 
autonomous Air Force. Regu- 
lations, customs and _ policies 
are presented from the point 
of view of Air Force tradition 
and’ doctrine. $3.50 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ: 

“. . . A fitting addition for air- 
men, of the book that has served 
Army officers so well for many 
years.” 


GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD. 

“. . . well prepared, and filled 
with a mass of information about 
the services.” 


r—NON-COM'S GUIDE 


If you are a Non-Com and 
aspire to go places in this 
man’s Air Force, you will 
need this fact-packed book 
containing over 65 subjects 
pertinent to all NCO’s. 

Only $2.00 
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Military Service Publishing Co : 
Telegraph Press “Ve : : 
i Pa. Mode 
Harrisburg, ae | 
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Enclosed please find : ain The alk : 
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Gentlemen: I would appreciate some 
information concerning the Air Force 
Enlisted Reserve. 

I was discharged from the Air Force, 
February 1, 1946, in the grade of Staff 
Sergeant, MOS 502. 

I’ve been thinking about joining the 
reserve, and I'd like to know if I may 
do so in the grade I held upon dis- 
charge. Also, can you tell me where I 
must report in connection with joining 
the AF Reserve? 

Robert C. Moeller 
New York 60, N. Y. 


@ Providing you are otherwise eligible, 
you appear to be eligible for enlistment 
in the US Air Force Reserve in former 
grade of Sergeant. Visit the nearest 
Recruiting Station of the 113th BU 
(Reserve Training) office at 67 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: During the war I served 
with the Air Forces in AACS, as a 
cryptographic technician, MOS 805. At 
discharge, I held the rank of buck ser- 
geant. 

I would like to know if I could enlist 
in the reserve in my-—former rank and 
MOS, and if it’s possible to take train- 
ing from time to time in my former 
MOS. 

Where is the nearest Air Force Re- 
serve headquarters? I am near Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Walter E. Jones 
Collingdale, Penna. 


| @ Providing you are otherwise eligible, 


you appear to be eligible for enlistment 
in the United States Air Force Reserve 
in former grade of Sergeant. Visit the 
nearest recruiting station or the ARTD 
at Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen: My “Air Reserve Question” 
is as follows; is it possible for a mem- 
ber of the ERC to obtain a commission 
in the reserve while still on inactive 


reserve status? 
Paul W. Morris 


Woodruff, S. C. - 


@ It is possible for members of the 
ERC to obtain commissions in the re- 
serve while on inactive status providing 
they have served six months of active 
service in the AUS or one of its com- 
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ponents between 7 December 1941 and 
30 June 1947, in either the grade of 
Warrant Officer, Flight Officer, or one 
of the first three enlisted grades, if you 
meet the minimum age requirements 
and have not passed your 28th birthday 
at the time of appointment. Applica- 
tions should be made on WD AGO 
Form 170 to the nearest ADC Air 
Force. : 


Gentlemen: Although my original com- 
mission was in the Corp of Engineers, 
all of my five years of active duty were 
spent in the Air Force. When I was 
placed on inactive status, my Reserve 
units have been in the Ground Forces. 
Naturally, my active duty has given me 
a better background for duty in the Air 
Force Reserve, and now that I am 
working at Langley Field, Virginia, I 
would like to know what steps to take, 
so that I may transfer from the Engi- 
neer Reserve ‘into the Air Force Re- 
serve. 

James E. Benedict 

Hampton, Virginia 


@ Apply for transfer from the Engineer 
Reserve to the US Air. Force Reserve 
under the provision of WD Cir 356, 
146, as amended. Application should be 
made to Commanding General, Second 
Army. 


Gentlemen: I am writing this letter in 
the hopes that you can give me some 
information about enlistment in the Air 
Force pilot training program. 

I enlisted in the Air Force Enlisted 
Reserve at Seattle in October 1943. I 
passed the Cadet Examining Board and 
was called to active duty in December 
1943. After induction at Ft. Lewis, I 
was sent to Buckley Field, Colorado. 
where we took many tests such as the 
psychological, psychomotor, and the Air 
Force 64 physical examination. Then 
I was notified that I was eliminated 
from air crew training and never re- 
ceived any statement as to the reason I 
was eliminated. I do know that I 
passed the physical exam. I never took 
any training as a cadet. At the time, 
we were told that all eliminees were 
permanently disqualified from taking 
training in the Air Force as an aviation 
cadet. After elimination from air crew 

(Continued on page 46) 
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AMERICA ON GUARD 
Ace Pilot Joe Foss 


and 17-Year-Old 
Team Up to Guard the Peace 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR WINNER 
AND YOUNG OLLIE D. MABEE, JR., ARE WORKING 
TOGETHER TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Meet these good Americans...so representative of the 
thousands upon thousands of alert young men who are 
working for a strong and peaceful America in the new 
National Guard. 


First, Joe Foss. As Captain Joseph J. Foss, executive officer 
of Marine Fighting Squadron 121, Joe earned a combat 
record described by the late President Roosevelt as “unsur- 
passed.” You don’t have to tell Joe about Peace. He fought 
for it; he knows. 


And meet 17-year-old Ollie. He’s a Private in the new 
National Guard—the 175th Fighter Squadron at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. His Commanding Officer is the same Joe 
Foss, now a Lieutenant Colonel with the South Dakota 
National Guard. From Joe, Ollie is learning this important 
lesson: security stems from strength. 


There are still some vacancies for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in the Air National Guard. 


Observe National Guard Day— September 16 
: oe § ‘ ~ For information, see the com mander of 
so s~« National Guard unit in your community 


or write Adjutant General of your State! 











OLLIE TAKES A LOOK at his 
Dad s record with the National 
Guard. Staff Sergeant Ollie 
Mabee, at right, ea a mem- 
ber of the South Dakota National 
‘suard for 25 years. Now his son 
serves with him—two genera- 
‘ions working side-by-side to 
keep America strong. 


MEETING LEADERS (and learn- 
ing to be a leader) is now Ollie, 
Jr.’s privilege. Here Joe Foss, at 
left, introduces Ollie to C. M. 
Whitfield, Mayor of Sioux Falls, 
Whitfield told Ollie, “You're get- 
ting valuable training—helping 
yourself and your country.” 


GIANT INSTRUMENTS, such as 
the Air Speed and Rate of Climb 
indicators shown here, are help- 
ful devices to student and in- 
structor alike. Ollie’s finding that 
the new National Guard has up- 
to-date training equipment, as 
well as instructors with plenty 
of “savvy.” 

























Now! An Even Bigger, Better Flying Boxcar 
—The Fairchild Packet C-119 


Something new in the air. 


Out of the tried and proved first plane ever 
designed specifically for cargo-carrying has 
come this latest creation of Fairchild engi- 
neers—a super Packet. 


Like the original C-82 Packet, the C-119 
is a product of close cooperation between 
Fairchild and the Air Force. 


But, with increased payload, speed and 
climb, the new Packet can transport more men, 











more equipment and more supplies than its 
worthy predecessor. As an ambulance plane it 
is equipped to carry 36 litter patients and at- 
tendants. 

This new Flying Boxcar incorporates im- 
provements and modifications proved in thou- 
sands of hours of actual service. All in all, 
it is flying evidence of an air-transportable 
Army ... and of Fairchild engineering and 
research skill. 


Fairchild Aircraft 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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On the Fall Schedule 


Just three years ago this month we were concentrating our various military occupational 
specialties on the Pacific enemy. Some of us were setting the stage for what was sched- 
uled to be a prolonged_and costly assault on the enemy mainland. Others of us were on 
call for the inevitable struggle that would follow. Then with startling suddenness the war 
was over, and for the first time in modern history a major power had been defeated with- 
out invasion by land or sea. 


By the time we returned to civilian life the impact of airpower was a realism that had 
been established by practical everyday experience. For us the facts of war had settled 
once and for all the question of airpower’s significance in the military scheme of things. 
As the postwar months rolled by it was hard to believe that airpower would again be on 
the block: and again be chopped at by the purveyors of obsolete weapons. It seemed al- 
most inconceivable that opposition of the “balanced force” variety would ever seriously 
threaten the development of an adequate peacetime air establishment. 


We know better now, and we are grateful that there were those among us who had the 
foresight to enlist grass roots support for airpower through the formation of an organiza- 
g PI I g 8 

tion such as the Air Force Association, 


That this “enlisting” job is never done is evident in the series of major events on our fall 
schedule. Our sponsorship of Air Force Day on September 18 will find AFA units through- 
out the country, in coordination with other organizations, observing the birthday of the Air 
Force with many different types of celebrations. Our second annual national convention on 
September 24-26 will find these AFA units combining forces in New York City to conduct 
association business and reestablish airpower objectives. Our Air Force reunion on Septem- 
ber 25 in Madison Square Garden, held in conjunction with the annual meeting but virtual- 
ly a convention in itself, will bring together Air Force members, past and present, in an 
unprecedented. airpower gathering. 


All these events rate high in entertainment value, and they include a reunion atmosphere 
that has its nostalgic touches. But all have a sobering import in the light of world condi- 
tions three years after the end of the shooting war. .They are concerned with the heavy 
responsibility now being shouldered by the Air Force in an age torn with discontent and 
uncertainty and cursed with the presence of a potential world conqueror—a_ responsibility 
that represents the awesome but simple difference between life and death for millions of 
people. Under these circumstances the role of the Air Force must be explained and drama- 
tized to the maximum—until everyone is fully aware of the Air Force’s importance to na- 
tional security and world peace. We can prepare for the events on our fall schedule with 
the knowledge that they serve this high purpose. 


, . 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., President 
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RETURN 
of the 
PRODUCTI 9 


Contracts have been made aif the 


US cannot expect delivery of, 


ast May when Congress was seized 

with the question of whether or not 
to vote funds for a 70-group Air Force, 
there were those with more ambition to 
save a few pennies than to secure the 
peace who ominously forecast that pas- 
sage of the measure would disjoint the 
nation’s economy to the point of com- 
plete collapse. It won’t. As kaleidosco- 
pic as the possibilities of figure juggling 
are, no conceivable manipulation of the 
statistics involved in the supplemental 
defense act of 1948—which was passed 


Republic Aviation of Farmingdale, L.I., has a backlog of some 560 F-84 Thunderjets in spite of the warnings—will support 
still to deliver to the Air Force—enough to equip about six and a half groups. such a contention. 


Thunderjet has speed over 600 mph, range of 1000 miles and ceiling over 40,000 ft. This is not to say that an emaciated 
aircraft industry will be able to turn out 


some 4262 newly contracted for planes, 
for both the Air Force and Navy, over- 
night. The plane builders have their 
problems. But for the most part they 
are problems that exist within the four 
walls of the industry itself and should 
in no way be identified with the greater 
edifice of the nation’s economic struc- 
ture. 

In a recent report published by the 
Aircraft Industries Association it was 
brought out, for example, that the total 
procurement authority of $2,798,000,000 
under the new program actually amounts 
to only one and a half percent of the 
current national production or national 
income, which is running at a rate 
above $200,000,000,000. Even with its 
new orders, the aircraft manufacturing 
industry ranks far down among US 
businesses. And as for disturbing the 
equilibrium of supplier manufacturers, 
the AIA report reveals that the steel 
industry at its current rate of operations . 
could produce all of the steel required 
in the aircraft expansion program in ap- 
proximately three hours. 

Of far greater concern now is the 
question of how the aircraft industry 
itself is going to meet the challenge 
placed before it. To be sure, when the 
current expansion program is compared 
with that inaugurated during World 
War II, it is relatively small. Produc- 
tion of military aircraft during the last 
war reached a rate of more than 
100,000 planes per year before cutbacks 
became necessary. 

Now contrast this figure with the new 


At Hagerstown, Maryland, Fairchild Aircraft is busy with an order for 99 C-119Bs 
plus still unfilled orders for the C-82 Packet. Both planes are badly needed in 
the program of making ground forces as completely “air transportable” as possible. 





the wheels are turning, but the 


modernized air force overnight 


expansion program which authorizes 
the purchase of a grand total of 4262 
planes. In addition to being further 
evidence of the relatively slight drain 
on the nation’s resources.of such things 
as steel, aluminum and manpower, the 
discrepancy in the two sets of figures 
would seem to indicate that the indus- 
try should have slight difficulty in turn- 
ing out the required planes post haste. 
Unhappily though, the last premise is 
not altogether correct. For while expan- 
sion contracts are still only a fraction 
of wartime orders, they will neverthe- Perhaps the most promising of the new string of Air Force fighters is the new North 
less require a production rate three American F-86, a sweptback jet with a published speed of “over 650 mph.” Contracts 
times greater than that which has ex- for 674 have been let to date. So far however no USAF group is equipped with them. 
isted since VJ-Day. It is likely that 
the rates of production called for in the 
supplemental appropriation act will not 
be reached for at least 18 months and Dark horse of the USAF bomber lineup is the Northrop B-49 Flying Wing of which 30 
perhaps not until 2 years. have been ordered. The 49 is expected to double speed and capacity’of the B-17 and 
There are many reasons for the ap- equal its range. Below, one of its eight Allison turbo-jets is moved into place. 
parently protracted delay, but among 
the more important are these: 
WITH ONE OR TWO EXCEP- 
TIONS, CONTRACTS HAVE BEEN 
LET ONLY FOR PLANES THAT 
HAVE ALREADY BEEN  THOR- 
OUGHLY TESTED AND APPROVED, 
BUT EVEN AMONG THESE TYPES 
THERE ARE STILL MANY PROB- 
LEMS OF MODIFICATION, REDE- 
SIGN AND MASS PRODUCTION. It 
is somewhat paradoxical that the more 
modern and up to date the Air Force 
is, the more margin there is for imper- 
fection. Especially is this true now that 
we are entering a whole new engineer- 
ing cycle which involves sonic speeds 
and the attendant problems of strength, 
maneuverability and stability. By 1945 
the venerable old B-17 was a virtuously 
flawless plane. And as a result, it could 
be manufactured about as easily as 
doughnuts at a Mayflower coffee shop. 
But by that time it was obsolete. Its 
successor, the B-47, is an infinitely su- 
perior plane, but it is one still possessed 
of innumerable bugs which can be re- 
moved only with great patience, espe- 
cially in the absence of the combat test 
labs. The time involved in designing 
and building aircraft and in preparing 
them for mass production in 1948 as 
compared with World War II models 
designed and produced prior to 1942 








Big as the Ft. Worth plant of Consolidated is, it is 
none too roomy for B-36s now in production. First 
operational 36 recently went to a unit of the 8th AF. 


Return of the 
Production Line 


(Continued) 


has increased an estimated ten times. 
Altitudes have increased roughly 
from 30,000 to 50,000 feet for tactical 
aircraft and the speed range from 300 
miles per hour to 600 plus miles per 
hour. These two factors alone have pro- 
moted problems in basic aircraft struc- 
tural design as well as accessory and 
control equipment. As an example, new 
concepts in the design of aircraft hy- 
draulic and electrical systems must be 
developed to enable the systems to 
withstand the. lower temperatures in 
the higher atmosphere. The matter of 
engine cooling at higher altitudes has 
become more complex. Extremely thin 
wing construction present problems of 
design and fabrication. The develop- 
ment of taper sheet aluminum and new 
types of extrusions for such wing sec- 
tions of high speed aircraft is a definite 
construction problem. The increased 
complexity of design problems in sub- 
sonic and supersonic aircraft have in- 
creased the flight test time required to 
prove the dependability of new designs. 
This applies also to increased com- 
plexity of control and accessory equip- 
ment which must be flight tested in 
total airplane configuration to prove its 
serviceability for military use. 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ARE 
VASTLY DIFFERENT THAN IN 
1940. In 1940, the aircraft expansion 
program was undertaken in an economy 
that was far from peak levels. There 
was much unemployment, industrial 
capacity lay idle, and materials were 
easily available. There was an abun- 
dance of room for the expansion of any 
industry which could absorb men and 
material. In addition, the industry it- 
self, while it lacked the bulk it has 
today, had not suffered serious financial 
losses as it has in the past two years, 
and was therefore in a far better mone- 
tary position to meet the expansion. 
Today, on the other hand, the econ- 
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omy of the nation is saturated with 
orders and backlogs for civilian goods 
and for equipment, foods and supplies 
for Europe. Industrial capacity in the 
aircraft industry itself is largely suffi- 
cient for the new program, but capacity 
in industries which must supply the air- 
craft manufacturers with much of its 
parts and accessories is heavily engaged 
in civilian production. For example, or- 
ders placed now for fire control systems 
—those highly complicated electrical 
gadgets that are used in remote control 
gun turrets—are not deliverable for two 
full years. Undoubtedly airframe pro- 
duction could be stepped up appreci- 
ably if, as was the case during the war, 
cost was no objective, and if the old 
system of priorities could be resorted to. 
But today we are no longer faced with 
the stark exigencies of war and if a 


Workers at Boeing’s Seattle plant make a final check of two of the 
planes six jet engines. Sweepback of the huge planes wings creates 
unusual production problems. As yet plane is still “experimental.” 


manufacturer can make a greater profit 
building refrigerators than he can air- 
plane parts, he is under no obligation 
to turn out the latter. 

PRODUCTION OF NEW ENGINES 
IS A SERIOUS BOTTLENECK. Of 
the total of 2200 aircraft contracted for 
by the Air Force under the expansion 
program about three-fourths of them 
are jets. The percentage is even larger, 
of course, if transport and trainer types 
are eliminated from the total and only 
combat types considered. In the build- 
ing of a modern Air Force this is as it 
should be, but there are several catches, 
In the first place, until now the Air 
Force has never been able to place jet 
engine contracts in sufficient numbers 
to support much more than one com- 
pany on a production basis. That one 
company has been Allison—a division 


Although it was the most modern of our bombers at the close of the war, the B-29 
Superfortress is rapidly becoming obsolete. Here at Boeing’s Wichita factory the 
USAF is conducting B-29 modification program to keep new plane costs at minimum. 
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The Douglas factory at Santa Monica, California, is now moving into 
production on 28 new C-124s, which are modifications of the C-74 
above. The 124 will have the amazing cargo capacity of 50,000 Ibs. 


of General Motors. Now that there are 
sufficient orders to pass around, Allison, 
because of its head start, is really the 
only concern capable of moving into an 
accelerated production rate without 
serious readjustment. As a result, Alli- 
son: has the lion’s share of new business, 
but the Air Force, striving to build the 
nucleus of a healthy engine industry, 
has also awarded some business to com- 
panies such as Westinghouse, Pratt & 
Whitney, General Electric and others. 
Allison officials say they will have little 
trouble turning out their engines at a 
rate comparable to that of the using 
airframe builders. The other engine 
companies, who will have to start more 
or less from scratch, however, will have 
a far tougher job. Nor is this the only 
difficulty. 

With engines, as with airframes, the 


problem would be simplified if it were 
simply a case of getting existing .en- 
vines on the production line. But it 
isn’t. Jets are just beginning in their 
development cycle. New high tempera- 
ture alloy materials and ceramics must 
be developed for combustion chambers 
and turbine blades, etc. Such high 
density and high temperature alloy ma- 
terials and use of ceramics also result 
in fabrication problems. New tooling 
methods are required for forming of 
turbine blades. New problems in design 
of rotor bearings confront engineers. 

As has been mentioned, delivery of 
accessories and parts other than engines 
is also a vexing problem under the pres- 
ent economic set-up. The difficulty in 
this particular cannot be laid entirely, 
however, at thes foot of a preoccupied 
domestic economy. It must be remem- 


A good illustration of why planes contracted for today can’t be delivered tomorrow. 
Here engineers of the Boeing company study a full-scale mockup of the XB-47. The 
mockup was completed several years ago, but 47 is still not ready for production. 


Successor to the B-29 in the new Air Force will be the 
Boeing B-50 which has a top speed of about 400 mph. 
and a range of about 5000 miles. 244 are ordered. 


bered that component and _ airframe 
parts are generally designed with the 
objective of providing the greatest per- 
formance and.dependability as possible. 
Such parts, however, often require com- 
plete redesign before they can be mass 
produced in order to avoid a critical 
shortage of material or manufacturing 
facilities. For example, substitutes must 
be developed for application where 
columbium or cobalt materials are used 
and.some parts must be redesigned to 
utilize’ existing forging capacity for 
mass production parts. The capacity 
for accessory and control equipment in 
aircraft has also increased problems 
of maintenance and interchangeability. 
Parts must be designed or redesigned in 
mass production to increase  inter- 
changeability and reduce maintenance 
and supple problems. 

Such are some of the reasons why 
we won't have at our disposal tomor- 
row the new air force we bought yes- 
terday. According to Lt. General Edwin 
W. Rawlings, Air Comptroller, the 
modernization of the 70-group Air 
Force under the USAF five-year plan 
will be completed by the end of fiscal 
year 1953 with modernization of the 


- war reserve to be completed about fis- 


cal year 1955 or 1956. It is far from 
comforting to recall that the President’s 
Air Policy Commission warned that 
January 1953 was the latest date we 
could allow ourselves to complete the 
revamping of our air arm. “There is no 
doubt about it,” said the Commission, 
“the force we need by the end of 1952 
must possess the complicated defensive 
equipment of modern electronics and 
modern defensive fighter planes and 
ground defensive weapons.” 

It is apparent that we are going to 
miss the 1953 deadline, but it will not 
be the fault of the aircraft industry 
which, even before the new contracts 
were let, went “beyond the call. of 
duty” in planning for the expansion and 
in devising production short cuts. From 
its past performance record we can be 
sure that industry will do its utmost. 
Whether or not that will be good 
enough at this date remains to be seen, 
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As long as there is an Army or an Air Force there will always be lines to sweat out and 
papers to sign. Above, members of the 319th Bomb Group at Stewart Field make with the 
“last name, first name, middle initial” the day after their arrival for two week meeting. 





















































Mechanics as well as pilots found plenty to do at encampment. Above, Cpl. Merl Pitchford 
(astride engine) of Bangor, Maine-Pfe. Richard Steffes (left) of Newburgh, New York, and 
Set. Lesley Powell, also of Newburgh, give work-horse AT-11 a close 50-hour going over. 
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In a pose reminiscent of their cadet training days. reservists of the 319th cluster around 
their instructor, Lt. Frank Cyche (center) for briefing before bombing flight. From left: 
Lts. F. B. Wesley, R. H. Hedenus, Cyche, and Sgt. R. E. Cornwall. All are from Empire State. 
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war's end prove that crewmen§ don’ 


By Major Robert H. Wilson 


t is pretty well agreed among “stu- 

dents” of airpower these days that 
the instruments of war which brought 
us victory three years ago this month 
would, if relied upon to do the trick 
today, bring us only the most humili- 
ating defeat. It is argued with consider- 
able logic, for example, that the B-29 
is obsolescent, the P-51 obsolete. But 
if this is true of the aircraft of the last 
war, the question then arises as to 
whether or not it is also true of the men 
who flew them. There are roughly 
50,000 officers and men in the USAF 
Reserve—in storage like obsolete air- 
craft if you please—and like these air- 
craft they are at least three years older 
than they were when they flew their 
last combat missions. How do they 
stack up against the airmen coming off 
today’s production line; men trained in 
jets, men who have become skilled in 
the use of new techniques and new in- 
struments such as GCA, Loran and 
Shoran? Could they come through again 
as they did in World War II, or is de- 
preciation setting in on them as badly 
and as rapidly as it is on the planes 
they once manned so well? 

The answer is no. It is no simply 
because airmen can be “modified” to 
meet new conditions and new tech- 
niques. Airplanes can’t. 

It was for purposes of modification, 
therefore, that nearly 5000 officers and 
men met this summer at seven stations of 
the Tactical, Strategic and Air Defense 
Commands to participate in the Air 
Force’s first program of reserve unit 
training. A total of 26 reserve groups 
and squadrons with at least 80 percent 
of their authorized strength present, 
ate, slept and “fought” as teams just 
as they had done during the war. 

One such team was the 319th Light 
Bomb Group which met at Stewart 
Field, Newburgh, N. Y. For 15 days 
last June, the 319th’s officers and men 
—250 of them—worked tirelessly in 
brushing up on old skills, and more 
important, in acquiring new ones, 

Among the war-acquired skills which 
pilots of the 319th gave evidence of 
having slipped up on since war’s end 
was that of instrument flying. The Air 
Force made a point, however, of not 
only bringing them back up to their 
previous proficiency, but of qualifying 
each of them for an instrument card. 
Since a number of instrument-radio sys- 
tems which are now standard equip- 
ment in the USAF were not even known 
during the war, this required consider- 
ably more than mere “refresher” courses, 


Summertime] § 


Air Force reservists in unit 


Soldiers 


training for first time since 


don't get obsolete. 


It required a lot of work on Plan 62, 
Loran, GCA and the rest of it. 

But the pilots weren’t the only crew 
members of the 319th who had to do 
considerable readjusting to the new Air 
Force. Bombardiers and navigators dis- : 
covesed’ that dmce te end ot the wer Major Charles Wolfendale, a Squadron CO in the 319th, checks the loading of bombs in one 
the USAF had introduced a new triple- of the groups AT-11s. Planes made daily flights from Stewart Field to Bedford Airfield and 
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threat man in the line-up—a man who thence to sandbar target in the Atlantic. Early strikes were 75% within target area. 


had the rating of Bombardier-Navigator- 
Observer, and who had to do the job 
of all three of his war-time counterparts. 
As a result both bombardiers and navi- 
gators drop»ed black powder and sand 
bombs on a sandbar target three miles 
seaward of Nantucket Lightship. And 
both worked on navigational problems. 
Each bombardier dropped 20 practice 
bombs during the two-week session. 
And even on their first mission they 
were hitting the target area with 75% 
accuracy. 

Vital to the success of the meeting 
was the work of the unit’s enlisted Re- 
servists, without whom it would have ; 
been impossible to conduct the program. ey 
The enlisted engineering specialists got 
a thorough workout in keeping tlie air- : 
craft maintained at an operational level. " 

This was the first opportunity for many rer 

crew chiefs and airplane mechanics to 

train under actual operating conditions. 

With a minimum of refresher instruc- 

tion from regular Air Force mechanics, 

they were able to keep an unusually For the most part, reservists of the 319th flew AT-1ls on missions such as the one above 
high proportion of the unit’s airplanes which is headed for Nantucket lighthouse from its base at Stewart. One of the ambitions of 
in the air. A group objective was to the meeting though, was to give each pilot 12 hours in tactical planes such as the B-25. 
qualify as many Reservist mechanics as 
possible for up-grading to crew chiefs, 
who are much in demand, within the 
organization. 

The enlisted Reservists made an ex- 
haustive study of the maintenance of 
the A-26 with which this light bomb 
group eventually will be completely 
equipped. In the course of this study, 
mechanics and crew chiefs took down 
and reassembled the ‘aircraft’s engines 
and readjusted its hydraulic system, etc. 
Armorers cleaned, adjusted and _ reas- 
sembled the aircraft guns. They also 
received refresher instruction in aerial 
pomb handling procedures and _there- 
after conducted the loading and arming 
of the bombs dropped by the unit. 

No, the raw material of the USAF 
Reserve is not obsolete. It’s as modern 
as tomorrow's fighter, and as the one 
that comes the day after that, too. In 
addition it’s experienced and _ disci- 
plined. At Stewart and at each of the 
seven other encampments it has been 
amply proved that a strong reserve is Although their flying was restricted to more conventional type planes, crew members of the 
one of the best guarantors of peace we 319th were given the opportunity of familiarizing themselves with the latest planes in the 
can build. USAF string like this Republic F-84 which was flown in from Maine for special demonstration. 
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Jets For Commerce 


Their range is limited and their fuel consumption is high, 


but recent improvements and discoveries indicate that jet 


airliners may still be the coming thing 


By William S. Friedman 


hen the first jet fighters took to the 

sky, the pilots were master of two 
throttle positions; wide open and tight 
shut—nothing in between. The planes 
were committed virtually to a straight 
interception problem. The German jets 
were used chiefly for hacking at bomber 
formations, while the British jets spent 
most of their time chasing buzz bombs, 

Both were full time assignments, but 
in these early operations the pilots had 
to worry almost as much about their 
own fuel problems as they did about 
the enemy. It was a tough job to get 
in the air, perform your operational 
mission and get back to the field before 
your juice ran out. Stop- watches were 
much in vogue. 

In these operations, fuel was blasted 
through the engine as fast as it could 
be swallowed. This gave rise to the be- 
lief that the gas turbine was, by its 
nature, a fuel hog, and that this un- 
happy characteristic would limit its use 
to military aircraft, chiefly fighters and 
light bombers. 

But several months ago R. P. Kroon, 
engineering manager for the aviation 
gas turbine division of Westinghouse 
stated that fuel effectiveness of the tur- 
bine-type engine had been improved by 
80 percent in the last three of four 
years, and that another 20 percent im- 
provement could logically be expected 
in the next two years on the basis of 
experimental work already completed. 
Admittedly, these improvements have 
been aimed chiefly at stretching the 
range of fighters and bombers. But the 
revelation coupled with the recent ap- 
proval of the CAA of an Allison turbo- 
jet for commercial use points a definite 
trend toward serious consideration of 
jets for high-speed commercial use. 

This reasoning is not solely confined 
to mere cerebrations. In England, a 
Vickers Viking, powered by Rolls Royce 
Nene turbo-jets was test flown in April, 
and is now undergoing trails to deter- 
mine its commercial feasibility. In Can- 
ada, A. V. Roe is in the process of 
building a high-speed prototype, pow- 
ered by four Canadian built turbo-jets. 
In Holland, Fokker has a jet transport 
prototype under way even though local 
economic conditions makes progress 
slow. Because US jet construction is 
presently concentrated on giving our 
Air Force that supersonic look, an 
American transport jet may be a couple 
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of years off. But this condition does 
not prevent interested parties from ex- 
ploring the problem. ; 

A cursory examination even of im- 
proved jet engines may, on first glance, 
look like an invitation to bankruptcy if 
they were used to power a passenger 
fleet. Their fuel consumption is high, 
but there are mitigating factors ‘which 
indicate that, with a properly designed 
airframe and the suitable range of oper- 
ation, a jet transport may prove a profit- 
able investment. 

A scholarly study of the place of a 
jet transport in the overall aviation pic- 
ture has been presented by Robert E. 
Hage, senior group engineer of the 
Boeing Aircraft Company who has as- 
sociated with the development of the 
B-47 bomber. Hage recently completed 
the first of the Edwin G. Baetjer II 
Memorial Lectures, published by Prince- 
ton University. The study, entitled “Jet 
Propulsion in Commercial Air Trans- 
portation” takes into comprehensive 
consideration the overall problems in- 
volved in the application of turbo-jets 
to commercial use. 

Hage compares conventional piston, 
turbo-prop and turbo-jet power. Out of 
his study he has determined that a 
“best” range can be laid out for mini- 
mum operating cost for each of the 
three transports. In his comparison, the 
turbo-jet pays heavily for its speed by 
having the shortest range. The turbo- 
prop and conventional engine can be 
designed through a wide band of ranges 
with little or no effect on direct operat- 
ing costs, while the jet’s economy suf- 
fers sharply if the range exceeds this 
optimum. 

For that reason, turbo-jet transports 
can be operated economically only in 
medium-range or inter-city type of op- 
eration. 

Hage proposes the building of 30-40 
place transports whose general configur- 
ation is not unlike the B-47. Its wing 
should have a 35° sweepback in plat- 
form while its thickness ratio would 
be about 15 percent average. This 
plane, powered by two 7000-8000 
pound thrust engines, would cruise at 
500 to 525 mph at a maximum range 
of 1500 miles. The practical hop, there- 
fore, would be about 1000 miles or a 
little under, Cruising altitude would be 
35,000 feet. Operation procedure would 
be to make each flight a climb-to-alti- 
tude, cruise and let-down run. 

This range limitation is not as great 






a handicap as appears on the surface, 
Examination of the US airway map re- 
veals but a few legs of over 1000 miles. 
Five hundred is about average. The 
great bulk of passenger bookings are 
for well under a thousand miles per 
single transfer. In Europe the moves 
are even shorter because the centers of 
population are closer together. 

It is true that the turbo-jet eats more 
fuel per hour of operation than either 
the piston engine of the turbo-prop. In 
the proposed plane studied for the 
thousand-mile operation, the jet con- 
sumes four times as much fuel pet 
flight at 500 mph as the piston engine 
would at 300 mph. The turbo-prop at 
440 mph would be somewhere in be- 
tween; roughly twice that of the piston 
plane. 





An artist’s conception of what the jet airliners 


of tomorrow will look like. For the most part they will be modifications 


This, on the surface, makes the jet 


a bad bet until one really looks at how’ 


the airline dollar is spent. A breakdown 
of the 1946 figures for five top airlines 
shows that the indirect costs, those not 
directly connected with the operation 
of the plane, are 50 percent greater 
than the direct costs. Half of these in- 
direct costs are for airline crews other 
than flight personnel, 25 to 30 cents 
out of the overall dollar outlay. Other 
indirect expenses include hangarage, 
shops, offices, sales-costs, public rela- 
tions, passenger service and the other 
fixed costs characteristic of running any 
large business. 

In a study of the overall operating 
costs, the difference between turbo-jet 
and reciprocating costs is only 10 per- 
cent on a block-to-block basis. In ex- 


change for this, the turbo-jet plane 
offers over 40% greater plane utilization. 
This is based on the fact that the plus 
500 mph cruising speed would require 
a smaller ratio of personnel to passen- 
gers. The faster plane would utilize the 
time of flight crews and of ground han- 
dling personnel 40 percent more effici- 
ently. The latter group has virtually 
nothing to do between plane arrivals, 
so, two-fifths more arrivals per plane 
would make a proportionate increase in 
the utilization of this payroll expendi- 
ture. 

This economy is also reflected in a 
decrease in direct investment; because 
the plane’s capacity for transfer of peo- 
ple and cargo would naturally be in- 
creased in direct proportion with its 
speed. This means fewer planes are 


of military types already in production or on drafting boards. 


needed, less hangarage, less , handling 
costs and a general superior utilization 
of the fixed expenses or indirect opera- 
tion costs. 

Another factor which would add up 
to a considerable saving is the minimiz- 
ing of all-night operation. Under all con- 
ditions, the shift between midnight and 
eight is always expensive. After dark, 
flight crews draw a bonus. There are 
such factors as lighting, etc. With the 
500 mph jet, ships could be scheduled 
to arrive no later than midnight any- 
where in the US and still offer a mul- 
tiple choice of departure times from 
major centers of population. 

With a 500 mph airplane, allowances 
for adverse wind conditions and minor 
delays are a less disturbing ailment in 
scheduling. An 80 mph headwind will 
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Jets For Commerce (Continued) 





To date England has moved ahead faster than the US in research into the feasibility 
of applying jets to commercial airliners. One of the earliest experiments (above) 
was with a converted Lancaster bomber on which two Nene-Merlin jets were installed. 


make over 26.6 percent error for the 
300 mph airplane. The 500 mph ship 
suffers only a bit over 10 percent, 
which is a lot easier to average out. 

At the present stage of the art, the 
airplane designer anticipates no de- 
crease in operational safety for the 
high-speed airplane as long as a mini- 
mum margin of 50 mph is maintained 
between cruising speed and the critical 
speed of the design. This keeps the 
525 mph airplane in a safe zone of 
operation. Approach and landing speed 
should not be higher than that of com- 
parable four-engined equipment. 

The problem introduced here was 
concerned chiefly with traffic, as the 
relatively high traffic density over major 
areas will call for either better proce- 
dures in landing or an increase in the 
number of available landing strips. This 
will be necessary in order to keep the 
jet airliner’s low fuel efficiency from 
becoming a hazard. Should a jet plane 
be compelled to sit in a stack for long 
periods, the fuel reserve problem might 
become acute. Furthermore, whatever 
advantage accumulated from the in- 
creased speed would be dissipated in 
the holding process. This means that 
instrument or radar landing aids must 
be developed along with the jet trans- 
ports so that the turn-around or go-on 
time would be accelerated along with 
the cruising speed. 

From the passenger’s viewpoint, 
the jet transport will have advantages 
in addition to increased speed. In 
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reciprocating-engined transports, the “ 


banging pistons and air-spanking pro- 
pellers make a noise and vibration level 
that can make a protracted flight un- 
comfortable despite the best efforts put 
forth in sound-proofing. The turbo-jet 
is free from mechanical vibration be- 
cause there are no reciprocating parts 
or interval detonations. The propeller, 
the major cause of noise and vibration, 
is totally missing. 

As far as gusts are concerned, ex- 
perience shows that the 35° sweptback 
wing rides the gusts much better than 
a straight wing of the same loading. 
Sweptback wings show a marked load- 
relieving effect due to the reduction in 
the slope of the lift curve, and the phy- 
sical bending of the thin wing. 

Even though the plane is twice as 
fast as the DC-4, the gust discomfort 
would probably be the same. The cruis- 
ing altitude for the proposed jet trans- 
port will be 35,000 feet. At this level, 
gusts occur with less frequency and in- 
tensity than they do at the 10,000 feet, 
the typical cruising height for intercity 
transports. 

The effect of the fleet reduction made 
possible by the fast planes would not 
only allow a capital saving on equip- 
ment, maintenance and facilities, but 
would permit faster introduction of new 
equipment. Assuming planes are of the 
same payload, the fleet size required 
to earn a given income would be in- 
versely proportional to the block speed. 
For that reason, the faster, smaller fleet 


would be amortized more quickly. This 
means it would have logged its profits 
and be ready for retirement in favor 
of swifter and more luxurious equip- 
ment at an ealier date. 

By approximating the possible de- 
crease in the direct operating cost asso- 
ciated with the smaller, higher speed 
jet fleet, a survey of passenger fare on 
present day scheduled servicé indicates 
that future fares might actually be 
lower than that currently charged by 
airlines. This does not take into account 
the increased traffic that might be gen- 
erated by the speed of the new trans- 
ports. 

On the basis of what is known and 
projected, a jet prototype much like 
Robert Hage suggests could be ready 
to fly by 1950. By that time, 7000-8000 
pound thrust jet units should be com- 
mercially available, so that a twin-en- 
gined airplane weighing 60,000 pounds 
could be operated out of a 5500-foot 
field like those serving the typical mid- 
dle-sized US community. 

Considering the Westinghouse pre- 
diction of a 20 percent increase in fuel 
effectiveriess in about 2 years, plus such 
things as boundary layer control, which 
may cut the airframe’s parasite drag, 
the outlook is encouraging. 

In the meantime, men of vision want 
jet power tried out in transports. They 
know that the only way to find out if 
a 525 mph transport is salvation or 
damnation for the airline operators is 
to build one and find out. 

There is undoubtedly a real place 


for this kind of airplane. Proven suc- * 


cessful, it can be the work-horse of the 
airways. It can pick up traffic from the 
feeder lines and deliver it to the long- 
range lines, either transcontinental or 
transoceanic. Because the vast bulk of 
traffic falls within its range, it could be 
the major carrier, stimulating traffic by 
its superior speed and comfort. 

The red ink on the average US air- 
line’s annual report is ample evidence 
that the transport industry cannot, at 
present, finance such a research ven- 
ture. Normal replacement of conven- 
tional equipment is as great a burden 
as the airlines can undertake. But to 
date the most successful transport air- 
planes have either been developed as 
military carriers or part of their devel- 
opment cost was borne directly or in- 
directly by the military. This is logical 
inasmuch as a modern, healthy, Come- 
mercial transport industry is essential 
to our national security. At the present, 
machinery already exists within the Air 
Force for the development of the jet 
transport prototype. There is no reason 
therefore, why funds shouldn’t be allo- 
cated for this purpose. Perhaps financial 
legislation will soon come into being so 
that we may be able to discover in ac- 
tual flight operations whether a jet air- 
liner, traveling at a safe margin below 
the sneed of sound can accomplish the 
twin objectives of affording better pas- 
senger service and of bringing the air- 
lines out of their present chaotic state. 
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Remember? Well the Air Force says these days are gone forever. The Training Commands’ 
Indoctrination Division at Lackland AFB has a new program built around competitive sports. 


_THE CADENCE 


he long neat lines of airmen lying At long last a substitute has been found for calisthenics 
on their backs, grunting in cadence, ; 

are no more. From now on, physical 

fitness in the USAF will be built around 

competitive sports. The reason behind 

the move, according to Colonel Troy 

Keith of the Air Training Command, is 

this: Many young soldiers now enter- 

ing the service are spectator athletes, 

e., they only watch. Keith says this is 

ud. Too often passive sports partici- 

pants who share the football player’s 

excitement but not his activity develop 

hypertension and a blunting of reac- 

ions to stimuli to the point that when 

real emergency arises the body is un- 

ible to respond. This can only be cor- 

rected if the individual gets in the 

‘ame and discovers that he is as capa- 

ble as the next man. Colonel Keith says 

when this happens we will have come 

a long way in building a more self- This is the new way. After much research, the USAF has concluded that competitive sports such 
reliant Air Force. as swimming races. are best means of breaking down the hypertensions of spectator athletes. 
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THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Mammoth reunion in Madison Square Garden to highlight festivities when Air Force 


gang gets together next month in New York City for AFA’s spectacular second convention 


he second annual AFA national con- 

vention, featuring a program that 
promises to eclipse anything of its kind 
ever held, will be a nation-wide rally- 
ing point for thousands of Air Force 
members, past and present, on the 
weekend of September 24-26 in New 
York. The program was announced by 
AFA President Tom Lanphier Jr., fol- 
lowing these important developments: 
> An overflow crowd is assured. After 
a flood of advance reservations, Con- 
vention Chairman Gill Robb Wilson has 
urged all prospective convention-goers 
to make their reservations immediately 
with AFA national headquarters in 
Washington. “As a result of this un- 
precedented initial response, we have 
added hundreds of hotel rooms to those 








9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 








2 P.M. 
4 P.M. 
5 P.M. to 7 P.M. 


originally set aside for the convention,” 
he said, “but we want everyone to be 
satisfied with his accommodations, and 
for that we need as much advance 
notice as possible.” 

> The huge Air Force Reunion in Mad- 
ison Square Garden is gaining in sig- 
nificance daily. This convention feature 
will bring together the top stars of show 
business and the men whom they enter- 
tained overseas, and in some cases 
fought with, during the war. Arrange- 
ments for this unique spectacle are be- 
ing handled by a special convention 
committee appointed by President Lan- 
phier. This group of AFA members is 
headed by Hollywood producer-director 
Hal Roach, the committee chairman. 
Committee members who will assist 


TIMETABLE 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


Registration of delegates, members and guests 
at the Hotel Commodore. 





Meeting of all Wing Commanders. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Rendezvous cocktail party of the numbered 


Air Forces and Commands at the Hotel Com- 


modore. 


After 7 P.M. 


On the town. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


8 A.M. to 9:30 A.M. 


Registration for late arrivals at the Hotel 


Commodore. 


9:30 A.M. to 12 Noon 


Opening business session of the convention, 


at the Hotel Commodore. 


12:30 P.M. to 2 P.M. 


Banquet at the Hotel Commodore in honor 


of the United States Air Force. 


2:30 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


5:30 P.M. to 8 P.M, 
8 P.M. 


Second business session, at the Hotel Com- 
modore: 


On the town. 


Air Force Reunion at Madison Square Garden. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


10 A.M. 
11 A.M. 


dore. 


3 P.M. 
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Breakfast-luncheon at the Hotel Commodore. 


Third business session, at the Hotel Commo- 


Adjournment of convention. 


Roach and who are already busy at the 

task of lining up talent, include movie 
executives Jack Warner and Merian 
Cooper, screen stars Jimmy Stewart and 
Clark Gable, and radio star Tex Mc- 
Creary. Lanphier has announced that 
all receipts from ticket sales for the 
Reunion (a general admission ticket is 
included .in the regular convention 
registration fee) over and above actual 
expenses will be given to the Air Force 
Aid Society. 

» The US Air Force will participate 
and cooperate wholeheartedly. At the 
big reunion in the Garden, the Air 
Force will officially recognize the con- 
tributions of show business to the war 
effort and will present awards for out- 
standing wartime entertainment achieve- 
ments. The Air Force itself will be for- 
mally honored at a noon banquet the 
second day of the convention. Air Force 
men in uniform, led by Secretary of the 
Air Force Symington and Chief of Staff 
Vandenberg, will come to the conven- 
tion from Washington and from air 
bases throughout the country. 

> Reunions of wartime AAF outfits 
have been given special consideration 
on the convention program. To assist 
men in getting together with members 
of their wartime organizations, a hotel 
room directory grouping men according 
to the numbered Air Force or equiva- 
lent Command of their designation will 
be published and issued regularly 
throughout the convention. Lapel but- 
tons announcing such designations will 
replace the customary convention name- 
plate badges. Kickoff event of the en- 
tire convention will be the opening 
night Rendezvous and cocktail party of 
the numbered Air Forces and Com- 
mands. 

>» The convention schedule permits am- 
ple time to go “on the town.” The lure 
of the Big City is regarded as an im- 
portant factor in convention attendance, 
and many wives are expected to be 
present. With this in mind, the conven- 
tion committee has allowed the average 
convention-goer the following free pe- 
riods to see the sights: virtually all day 
Friday, September 24 (Registration 
Day) and Friday night after the cock- 
tail party Rendezvous; cocktail hour 
and dinner hour on Saturday before the 
Madison Square Garden show, and from 
mid-afternoon on Sunday following ad- 
journment of the convention. Those 
who care to venture out under the 
bright lights after the Garden reunion 
on Saturday night will no doubt thank 
the committee for scheduling a late 
breakfast-lunch on Sunday morning— 
the final day. 








Madison Square Garden, above, has been the scene of many exciting events in its time, but few of them will top AFA’s reunion, 


> Business sessions will be the most im- 
portant in AFA’s history. With all the 
fun and reunion elements to be gen- 
erated by the convention, a serious note 
always will be present in light of the 
tense international situation and in cog- 
nizance of the fact that AFA’s airpower ‘ 
job has just begun. Climaxing the As~ 
sociation’s busy year with regard to air- 
power policy matters, the convention is 
expected to result in the adoption of 
significant resolutions and the establish- 
ment of new policy goals. The Garden 
rally will include the presentation of 
special AFA awards to civilians as a 
phase of the Association’s program to 
advance the public understanding and 
appreciation of airpower. AFA business 
will feature developments to help 
strengthen the organization locally and 


nationally so it is better able to meet its 
ever-increasing responsibilities. 

With the basic program established, 
the national convention committee ap- 
pointed by President Lanphier has dug 
in for the gruelling detail work ahead. 
The committee itself is well qualified 
for the big job. Its chairman, Gill Robb 
Wilson, is not only a veteran at han- 
dling major events but also one of the 
best known men in the aviation world. 
A World War I pilot with both French 
and American air forces, he now writes 
a syndicated aviation column for the 
New York Herald Tribune. Wilson was 
the first chairman of the American 
Legion’s aviation committee, is a past 
president of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials and of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, and was 


state aviation director-of New Jersey 
from 1939 to 1944, He organized the 
Civil Air Patrol in 1941 and set up its 
anti-submarine bases in 1942. He has 
been an aviation consultant to the fed- 
eral government for many years and 
recently served as an advisor to the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board. A 
charter member of AFA, he has been 
a national committeeman since the start 
of the organization. 

Working closely: with Wilson is a 
select group of AFA leaders in the New 
York area. Vice chairman of the com- 
mittee is John H. Caldwell, AFA’s na- 
tional membership chairman and _ past 
commander of the well known West- 
chester Squadron. AFA National Sec- 
retary Julian B. Rosenthal heads the 

(Continued on page 26) 





























Huge Air Force Rendezvous at 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Saturday Night, September 25 


featuring 
STARS OF SCREEN, STAGE 


AND REUNION OF Ak 


Convention Headquarters 
Located at 


THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Lexington Avenue and 42nd Street 
In the Heart of Midtown Manhattan 
REGISTRATION DAY: 
Friday, September 24 


MAKE YOUR RES 
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PLAN YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK NOW. Be in on the 
biggest thing in AFA history. Three full days of re- 
unions, cocktail parties, guest entertainers, exhibits, 
banquets and, of course, business sessions to elect 
new officers and plan next year’s program. All this 
in addition to the thrills and excitement of the Big 
Town itself. To be assured of a place to hang your 
hat, clip the coupon on this page now. Mail it 
today to the Convention Committee, AFA National 
Headquarters, 1616 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FRVATIONS NOW! 
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ATTENTION! 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Advance reservations for hotel rooms are pouring in. Make 
sure you'll have a place to shave and hang your hat by filling 
out the coupon on page 46 and mailing it today. Your reser- 
vation will be confirmed immediately. Send no money. You 
will be billed at the convention. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


The convention registration fee (in addition to hotel charges) 
has been established at $16.50, payable at the time of regis- 
tration in New York. It entitles you to all convention functions 
and programs—including the cocktail party and rendezvous 
of the numbered Air Forces, the big luncheon in honor of the 
US Air Force, the mammoth Air Force Reunion at Madison 
Square Garden Saturday night, and the wind-up breakfast- 
luncheon Sunday morning. 


COUPON AND HOTEL. RATES ON PAGE 46 
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The Convention Program ¢covin.-« 


Resolutions Committee. One of AFA’s 
organizers, Rosenthal was chairman of 
the committee that drafted the State- 
ment of Policy adopted at the national 
convention last year. Mary E. Gill, sec- 
retary of the AFA’s First Division and 
commander of New York’s WAC 
Squadron, is in charge of Registration. 
The publicity chairman is Reavis 
O'Neil, Jr., a member of Westchester 
Squadron and an executive with a well 
known New York public relations firm. 
Robert H. Johnson, commander of the 
Manhattan Squadron, is handling gen- 
eral admission ticket sales for the Gar- 
den reunion. Newspaper executive 
Ogden R. Reid of the New York Herald 
Tribune is the Finance Chairman. 

Considerable effort has been ex- 
pended by the committee to make Air 
Force men and women feel at home in 
New York during the convention, and 
to present the best possible program 
with a registration fee that is in line 
with the average budget. The $16.50 
fee is considered extremely low in light 
of the events covered. In addition, reg- 
ular rates will prevail at the hotels. 
Convention committee members, after 
checking comparative costs, report that 
New York’s hotel rates, on the average, 
are below those in other major cities 
(see page 46 for the hotel rate sched- 
ule). 

Convention Headquarters will be 
maintained at the Hotel Commodore, 
one of three convention hotels carefully 
selected to appeal to the maximum 
number of people. The Commodore— 
for those who desire rooms in the head- 
quarters hotel and place their reserva- 


tions sufficiently early to get them there 
—is located in the heart of the Grand 
Gentral district of Manhattan at 42nd 
Street and Lexington Avenue. For those 
who prefer to be nearer to Broadway— 
and advance reservations indicate there 
are many who do—there is the Hotel 
Lincoln at 8th Avenue and 44th Street. 
And for those who like their lodging 
away from the headquarters hotel but 
want to stay in the popular east side 
Manhattan area, there is the Hotel Bel- 
mont Plaza at Lexington Avenue and 
49th Street. 

While convention activities, except- 
ing only the reunion at the Garden, 
will be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
everyone who registers for the conven- 
tion will be given a temporary guest 
card to the Wings Club, located in the 
Hotel Biltmore at Madison Avenue and 
43rd Street. This card will permit them 
to use the facilities of the Club for the 
duration of the convention. 

In welcoming wives to the three day 
meeting, the convention committee has 
announced that wives wishing to attend 
official convention functions may sign 
up at the regular registration fee. 

Along with the first rush of advance 
reservations have come announcements 
of a few of the many “Old Outfit” re- 
unions that will be held in conjunction 
with the convention. Indications are 
that these gatherings will take several 
forms. There will be air force reunions 
such as that planned by the Ninth Air 
Force, which held its 1947 meeting at 
the AFA national convention. There 
will be unit get togethers like that 
planned by the 95th Bomb Group, ar- 


Last year at Columbus, reunions were made by blackboard appointment. 
This year the system will be improved through the use of IBM machines. 








Meet Chairman Gill Robb Wilson, 


NY Herald Tribune aviation columnist. 


rangements for which are being han- 
dled by Jay J. G. Schatz, who served as 
quadron navigator of the group’s 412th 
Squadron. Schatz, who can be reached 
at 410 S. Wells St., Chicago, has urged 
all men of the 95th to hold a reunion 
on Friday, September 24, the opening 
day of the convention, at the Hotel 
Commodore, and asks that everyone in- 
terested contact him at that address. 
There will be reunions on the basis of 
military jobs, such as the Chaplains’ 
reunion, also on opening day at the 
Commodore. The Chaplains who met 
last year at AFA’s convention had such 
a successful get-together that they have 
decided to make it an annual affair. All 
Chaplains who are interested are in- 
formed that they will get full reunion 
details at the time they register for the 
convention. Special requests relative to 
the Chaplains’ reunion should be ad- 


dressed to AFA National Headquarters | 
in Washington, attention Convention | 


Reunions. There will be AFA unit re- 
unions or meetings like the conference 


planned by the New Jersey Wing. | 


Members in New Jersey are asked to 
contact Irving B. Zeichner, 114 First 
Avenue, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., for de- 
tails. And there will be reunions by spe- 
cial groups such as the Air Force Pawl- 
ing Club, composed of men who have 
gone through the Air Force’s Rehabili- 
tation Center at Pawling, N. Y. 

With all the planned get-togethers, 
big and small, the reunion portion of 
the convention was expected to prevail 
—as it did last year—chiefly on an in- 
formal, spontaneous basis that develop 
only when old friends meet unexpect- 
edly, as they invariably do at a conven- 
tion of this type. 

Whichever way you look at it, the 
New York convention will serve as a 
fitting climax to an historic Air Force 
year, and promises a whale of a good 
time for one and all. 
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Lincolns of the famed Squadron No. 35 over the Atlantic last summer in their formation flight to Mitchel AFB, 


Th e K B rc T 0 d 0 y _ With only 250,000 men, the RAF has again 


become “the few,” but with advanced planes and a good training 


By Charles Gardner 


Air Correspondent to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation 


te the war, Britain’s Royal Air 
Force has had all its activities and 
plans overshadowed by the manpower 
problem. On ‘the one hand there has 
deen the steady “run-down” of demo- 
bilization which has had to be managed 
side by side with the recruitment of 
regulars, and, on the other hand, there 
has been the urgent need to “build-up” 
a new Air Force capable of playing its 
vital role of Britain’s First Line of De- 
fense—a role traditionally assigned to 
the Royal Navy. 

The postwar aims of the RAF are 
clear, and have been stated officially in 


program, England is still a first-rate power 


the House of Commons. They can be 
summarized as: 

>» To provide the most efficient pos- 
sible air defense for Britain and her 
dependencies, and 

> To build up a mobile striking force 
of great weight, but with reduced de- 
pendence on elaborate bases. 

Neither of these aims has yet been 
achieved, though progress is further ad- 
vanced on the fighter-defense side than 
with the mobile striking force. 

The brake on the whole machine is 
a shortage of fully trained regular air- 
men to replace the wastage of demo- 
bilization and also to replace those for- 
mer regulars whose tour of duty expired 
during, or just after, the war, and who 
have not signed up again. 





The result is that of the present Air 
Force of nearly 250,000 men—only 40% 
(just over .100,000) are regulars who 
are making the Service their career. 

This is a low percentage for a really 
efficient air arm, and its effect is most 
quickly seen in the difficulties of run- 
ning the training program. To misquote 
a popular phrase in England—the RAF 
now has “too few instructors chasing 
too many short-service conscripts.” 

The position of the “age-group” en- 
trants who are doing their 18 months 
compulsory military service is a little 
invidious. ‘They have to be trained for 
a trade—and many of them have to be 
trained for the skilled trades of aircraft 
and engine maintenance and repair. In 
the final analysis it is the men with the 
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Formation of DeHavilland Vampires practice formation flying. Britain has achieved a surplus 
in production of these jets and has been able to market some of them to Sweden and Canada. 


The RAF Today (Continued) 


spanners who keep an Air Force flying, 
and the RAF has only enough “regular” 
mechanics of all trades to put them in 
the key positions and to man the train- 
ing schools. The short-term men are, 
therefore, needed in the field to keep 
the first-line squadrons serviceable. The 
average serving time left to a conscript 
after he has finished his training is only 
a matter of a few months, after which 
he goes back to civilian life and is re- 
placed by another man who is also: fin- 
ishing out his time. This leads to a 
perpetual and very rapid turnover of 
personnel—and it is a lucky Squadron 
Commander who can boast of a full 
establishment of tradesmen. 

There is, as the Air Minister has said, 
only one way to remedy this situation— 
bring up the numbers of regulars. This 
is being done—gradually. 

The difficulties relating to regular re- 
cruitment in Britain today are obvious 


The Gloster Meteor is the fastest of 
Britain’s jet fighters, having a top 
speed in excess of 600 mph. It: can 
carry bombs, rockets or photo gear. 
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—need for manpower in so many other 
spheres; shortage of housing accommo- 
dations for both officers and men, and 
the attractions of the more money which 
can be earned in “Civvy Street.” A big 
drive, however, has been launched and 
in a year or so we all hope to hear that 
three-quarters of the RAF is on a regu- 
lar and fully trained basis. 

Should an emergency arise in this 
present interim stage, the consoling 
thought is that there are thousands of 
men with recent experience of modern 
weapons (plus those conscripts now re- 


turned to civilian life) who could be 
called up to the colors, be “refreshed” 
and be back on the job in periods rang- 
ing from a few days up to a couple of 
months. 

So much then for the manpower story, 
except to add that the RAF has met the 
present situation by a wide scheme of 
training on the squadrons; by central- 
izing the pilot-instruction and by other . 
forms of rationalization which cut down 
the number of instructors needed. 

On the equipment side, there is a 
happier story to tell. Long-term founda- 














































tions are being laid for a truly first class 
Air Force, and the twin operational 
aims which I listed at the start of the 
article are being vigorously pursued. 

All Britain’s first line day-fighter 
squadrons are now jets—Meteors and 
Vampires. We believe that these British 
jet fighters are the fastest and best in 
the world, and that the maintenance- 
free engine hours allowable on motors 
like the Derwent go up to double and 
treble those of any other nation. We 
think it is this reliability and ease of 
operation that has prompted the USA 
to order Rolls Royce jet engines (Nenes) 
for service use, and to make them under 
license in the States. It should be re- 
membered, too, that until late last year 
a standard squadron Meteor IV held the 
world airspeed record at 616 mph—and 
today a number of RAF squadrons are 
equipped with identical machines. It is 
our belief that no other every-day jet 
fighter in service use can come within 
20 or 80 mph of them. 

The other standard RAF jet fighter is 
the DeHavilland Vampire and this ma- 
chine, with a slightly more powerful 
than usual engine, has just recovered 
for Britain the world’s altitude record 
at 59,000 feet. 

The night fighter aircraft of the RAF 
are still mainly Mosquitos—which, as 
one of the fastest piston-engined multi- 
seat aircraft in the world, will remain 


power, and in Bomber Command the 
present shortages are keenly felt. 

The big problem with jet bombers is 
that of range, and the view of the RAF 
is that it would be pointless to rush 
into production with jet machines which 
wouldn't do the war job of the aircraft 
they replace. There is little reason to 
think that machines like the Lincoln 
and the B-29 will be replaceable in war 
by jet types for some time. Britain is, 
in fact, building certain jet bombers, 
and the new tailless Armstrong AW 52 
experimental jet machine is an interest- 
ing, if scaled down, version of the sort 
of aircraft which may come into service 
one day—but not next week, or the week 
after. There is no feeling in Britain that 
there is any menace in, or hope of, long- 
range jet bombers for some years. The 
day of the conventional piston-engined 
bomber is far from done, as General 
Spaatz made clearly recently. 

_Within the limits of the resources 
available, however, the RAF is concen- 
trating on mobility in her big-plane 
squadrons as well as on her fighters. 
The United States tours of the famous 
No. 35 Lancaster Squadron (on which 
I was a passenger) and No. 617 (Lin- 
coln) Squadron, and the recent move of 
a squadron to Singapore, are proof of 
that. The idea is to develop transportable 
“stores pack-ups” and suitable transport 
aircraft as an integral part of the squad- 
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England’s cousin to our B-35-49 series is the Armstrong-Whitworth 52, powered by 
two Rolls Royce Nene engines. It is built primarily to study the all-wing idea. 


adequate for the job until the jet bomber 
era becomes fact rather than wishful 
thinking. 

The offensive side of the Service is 
not so well off. The main armament of 
Bomber Command is now the Lincoln 
(final version of the Lancaster), a four- 
engined con.eutional heavy bomber of 
considerable range and weight lifting 
power. Such machines need much man- 


rons so that they can be moved—spares, 
air crew, and maintenance crew—all as 
one unit, and at the drop of a hat. The 
technique of preparing, at high speed, 
emergency forward fields out of virgin 
territory is also being studied, in the 
light of the great achievements in this 
direction in Burma and India. 

For ‘transport aircraft, and for the 


-highly important Air Transport Com- 


mand, the RAF is now re-equipping 
with four-engined Handley Page Has- 
tings which can carry up to 74% tons and 
fly at 8300 mph for up to 8000 miles. 

So, against the background of great 
difficulty, the RAF has managed, since 
the war, to get the first line fighter 
squadrons re-equipped with the world’s 
best jets, and also to revive all the old 
Auxiliary (Reserve) squadrons which 
are now equipped with the latest Spit- 
fires or Mosquitos. Some Auxiliary 
squadrons are to be re-equipped with 
Vampires this summer. On the bomber 
side it has kept firmly to practical reali- 
ties in the Lincoln, while developing 
jet bombers on a long-term basis. 


Crews of the 16 RAF bombers that 
flew the Atlantic last summer march 
past their planes in pre-flight review, 


led by Wing Cmdr. G. D. Milne. 


To my mind, however, the most sig- 
nificant postwar movement in the Serv- 
ice has been that to establish All- 
Empire (and Allied) Specialist Schools 
of the highest order, so as to create a 
superbly trained all-weather Air Force 
of experts. The deeds of the Empire 
Navigation School and its polar flights 
are well known; less well known, but 
equally important, are the Empire Ra- 
dio and Armament Schools, the Empire 
Flying School (specializing in instru- 
ment flying) and the Empire Test Pilots’ 
School. These establishments are en- 
suring a uniform standard of training. 

One of the immediate results of this 
policy has been that every RAF pilot 
is now trained in bad weather tech- 
nique from an early stage, and cannot 
get his “wings” unless he is a compe- 
tent instrument flyer. Indeed no officer 
(however senior) is now allowed to fly 
in bad weather unless he has an instru- 
ment rating—the tests for which are up 
to ICAO civil airline standards. 

Since British and European winter 
weather consists of almost non-stop bad 
visibility, plus icing and_ turbulence, 
this conversion of the RAF into an all- 
weather service, is to my mind, a major 
achievement. 
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One of last year’s most impressive ceremonies was the dawn memorial staged by the 
Dallas AFA unit in which a cross of 16 planes dropped flowers at the foot of the 
US flag in tribute to GI dead. Similar events are being planned for this year. 


I every corner of the country definite 
programs materialized last month to 
make Air Force Day on September 18 
an event long to be remembered in 
America’s aviation history. 

The US Air Force announced that 
the theme of the day would be its 
well known slogan, “Air Power Is Peace 
Power’ —now more significant than ever 
in light of world conditions. 

Specific objective of the Air Force’s 
4lst birthday and first anniversary of 
co-equal status will be “Know Your Air 
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Force Better,” with special emphasis on 
the unique, long-range strategic aspects 
of land-based airpower. 

The USAF laid plans for country- 
wide “open-house” celebrations at its 
network of airbases, featuring displays 
of plane types new to the members of 
the community nearby an airbase. An 
example, it was explained, would be 
the display of B-29s at a fighter base, 
and the display of P-80s and F-84s at 
a heavy bomber base. 

On July 7, at the Pentagon Building 


ORCE DAY 


in Washington, D. C., Public Informa- 
tion Officers from all major Air Force 
commands and bases met to coordinate 
plans and programs and hear Air Force 
information leaders, including Stephen 
Leo, Director of Public Relations, and 
Col. William Nuchols, Director of the 
Air Information Division, outline poli- 
cies and operational procedures for the 
Air Force Day observance. 

Meanwhile the Air Force Association, 
designated by the USAF as the official 
sponsor of Air Force Day, and a host 
of cooperating organizations have com- 
pleted preliminary arrangements for a 
series of colorful celebrations through- 
out the nation as a tribute to the US 
Air Force. Cooperation between AFA 
units and other organizations will be 
the order of the day. 

The kickoff banquet of the nation- 
wide Air Force Day observance will be 
held on Friday night, September 17, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C., under the 
joint sponsorship of the Air Force As- 
sociation and the Aero Club of Wash- 
ington. Top Air Force officers will be 
joined by leaders of the aviation indus- 
try and key governmental figures at the 
affair, at which 500 persons are ex- 
pected. 

Across the country the Association’s 
San Francisco Squadron, in cooperation 
with the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
will expand the usual one-day celebra- 
tion.of Air Force Day to a week-long 
observance to be known as Aviation 
Week. It will begin on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 12, with an Air Fair at the 
International Airport. During the week 
some 50 San Francisco stores will fea- 
ture appropriate window displays, the 
entire downtown district will be dec- 
orated, and events will include a parade 
of light aircraft’ up famous Market 
Street. The Commonwealth Club will 
cooperate with a huge luncheon on Fri- 
day, and the San Francisco Press Club 
with a dinner on Friday night. The Air 
Force Day Ball will be held on the 
night of Air Force Day, and .on the 
Sunday following, memorial services for 
Air Force dead will be held in San 
Francisco churches. 

Largest Air Show of the day is ex- 
pected to be held at Randolph Field, 
San Antonio, Texas, where the celebra- 
tion will involve the combined efforts 
of four of the six major Air Commands. 
The mass exhibit and aerial demonstra- 
tion will be the only observance in the 
country bringing together the personnel 
of four major USAF installations. At- 
tendance is expected to exceed the 
20,000 persons who traveled to Ran- 
dolph for the 1947 Air Force Day show. 
General Chairman of this year’s event 
is J. W. Draper, Jr., who can be con- 
tacted through the Public Information 
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Office, Kelly Air Force Base, San An- 
tonio. 

Up in Boston another joint effort 
will find the six New England States 
celebrating Air Force Day at perhaps 
the largest single event of its kind ever 
held—a New England-wide banquet on 
the night of Air Force Day at the 
Commonwealth Armory with an expect- 
ed attendance of more than 38000. AFA 
units in this section are working closely 
with Air Force officers, especially Capt. 
Louis C. Renaud, Public Information 
Officer of the Bedford, Mass., airfield, 
who has coordinated the activities, 
Other Air Force Day events in New 
England will include a six-state model 
airplane contest at Bedford to be super- 
vised by AFA’s Rhode Island Wing, 
and a joint proclamation for the day 
by New England’s six governors. 

In Kentucky the Covington Squadron 
of AFA will be joined by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the Northern 
Kentucky Chapter of the National Aero- 
nautic Association and members of the 
Greater Cincinnati Airport Board in 
the supervision and sponsorship of the 
first Air Show to be held in the Coving- 
ton area in more than ten years. The 
event will be climaxed by a banquet 
the night of Air Force Day. 

In New York State the Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls Squadrons of AFA have 
combined with committees representing 
the Buffalo Civil Air Patrol, local Air 
Reserve units, the Buffalo A.R.O.A. and 
the two Chambers of Commerce to 
hold an Air Show, banquet and dance. 

Out in California, in the Oakland 
area, the East Bay Squadron and Con- 
tra Costa Squadron have combined 
forces to sponsor a program-breakfast 
and aerial demonstrations. 

Banquets are planned for Pittsburgh 
by the Greater Pittsburgh Squadron, 
and for Milwaukee by the Billy Mit- 
chell Squadron, while down in Beckley, 
W. Va., the Air Force Day banquet 
will be preceded by a program and 
memorial services at the high school 


stadium in the morning, and followed. 


by a public dance in the evening. 

All these are but a few of the Air 
Force Day programs that have taken 
shape across the country. Whatever the 
size of the program, whether it brings 
together two or two thousand peopie, 
the Air Force will have a big birthday 
party on September 18. 





NOTICE 


Requests for USAF general officers 
ws guest speakers on Air Force Day 
should be made to AFA National Head- 
quarters, 1616 K St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., so that such requests can be 
given personal attention and coordina- 
tion. 


i0 Blanket Nation 


AFA squadrons from San Francisco to Boston working 


to make the Air Force's 4lst birthday the biggest yet 





Another one of the more unique celebrations last year was held at Selfridge Field, 
Detroit, where the Air Force’s fortieth birthday was observed with a huge birthday 
cake large enough to be sampled by each of Selfridge’s 2000 officers and men. 








SPECIAL ISSUE OF AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 


The September number of air FORCE will be a special issue 
in honor of Air Force Day—dedicated to the accomplish- 
ments of the US Air Force throughout its 4]-year history, 
and featuring a colorful portrayal of today’s land-based air 


establishment—its men, machines and operations. 


The Air Force Day issue will be available in quantity to 
AFA Squadrons and to all organizations sponsoring events 
on September 18. Bulk prices on a cost basis will prevail. 
It is suggested that this expense be included in the plate 


costs at Air Force Day banquets. 


Advance requests indicate that the September issue will be 
in great demand. All organizations interested are advised 
to place their orders as soon as possible. Final deadline for 


receipt of such orders is August 15. Full information can 





be obtained by writing to National Headquarters, Air Force 


Association, 1616 K Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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CROSS 


Commission Honor Grads 

Up to 5% of each USAF Aviation 
Cadet class to: graduate from flying 
school will receive regular commissions 
in the Air Force under a new program 
recently announced by Headquarters, 
Training Command. Ordinarily, cadets 
are commissioned as second lieutenants 
in the Air Reserve. They are then sent 
on extended active duty, where some 
can qualify for regular commissions. 
The new program offers Regular Air 
Force commissions immediately to the 
top five per cent of all graduating 
classes on the basis of leadership, char- 
acter and aptitude for military service. 
This does not effect qualifications of 
the remaining reservists for regular 
commissions during their active tours. 


About People 

Delos W. Rentzel, newly appointed 
CAA administrator, was recently sworn 
in as a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics, the 
government agency responsible for 
fundamental aeronautical research. He 
replaces Dr. T. P. Wright, former CAA 
chief, as the Administration’s commit- 
tee representative. Dr. Wright will re- 
main on the committee as a “member 
from private life,” assuming the chair 
left vacant by Orville Wright. 






~~ 


Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper, Com- 
manding General of the Air Transport 
Command since July 1947, has been 
named commander of the Air Uni- 
versity. His transfer coincided with the 
consolidation of ATC with Naval Air 
Transport Service to form the new Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS). 
General Harper succeeds _Lt.. Gen. 
Muir S. Fairchild, who has been named 
vice chief of staff of the USAF. 

Maj. Robert M. Crawford, composer 
of the Air Corps Song, was recently 
elected President of the Greater Miami 
Aviation Association. 

Stockholders of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. elected two new vice 
presidents at their recent annual meet- 
ing. George F. Chapaline, general man- 
ager of the Ranger Engine Division, 
and Turner A. Sims, chief of the NEPA 
project, were elevated by the ballot. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board announced 
that Merril Armour, Assistant Chief 
Examiner of Safety Enforcement Pro- 
ceedings Division, has been appointed 
as chief of the Board’s Liaison Staff 
for Federal-State relations. His job will 
be that of working with state aviation 
officials on such matters as_ enforce- 
ment of state safety regulations, co- 
ordination of accident investigation and 
state and federal regulatory functions. 





COUNTRY 





Sidney Carter, former editor of the 
Aviation Market Newsletter, has been 
named as public relations and adver- 
tising manager of Luscombe Airplane 
Corporation of Dallas; Texas. 

J. Darrell Harvey, Assistant to the 
Commanding General, Warner Robins 
AMCA, Macon, Ga., has been elected 
vice president of Export Traders Com- 
pany of New York. During the war 
Harvey served as ordnance officer for 
ATC in Africa and India. 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, for- 
mer chief of Air Intelligence Require- 
ments Division, has been named Direc- 
tor of Intelligence for the USAF. He 
replaces Maj. Gen. George C. Mc- 
Donald, who has been assigned to the 
office of the Deputy Chief of Staff of 
Operations. 

Brig. Gen. William E. Farthing, com- 
manding general of Far East Air Ma- 
teriel Command has been re-assigned 
to Hq. USAF. 


Back to Three 

The USAF will acquire its first three- 
engined airplanes since the old Fords 
and Fokkers (1932) when they take 
delivery on _ twenty-three Northrop 
C-125 Raiders, military adaptations of 
the recently announced Pioneer. In line 
with the recently-awarded contract, the 











Mechanical crew of “Leakin’ Lena.” B-29 from the 72nd 
Recon. Sq. of Ladd Field. that flew a record 115 hours 
in a single month. Front. I-r, Pfe. D. Fugate, M/Sgt. J. 
McCartney. Rear. Pfc. D. D. Marce, Sgt. A. E. Smith. Sgt. 
Alfred Nelet and the crew chief, M/Sgt. Donald E. Wood. 





ATC-NATS merger takes effect in Hawaii as R. Adm. M. B. 
Gardner receives congratulations from Maj. Gen. B. E.- 
Nowland, on taking command of Pacific MATS. Maj. Gen. 
G. E. Decker, Lt. Gen. J. E. Hull, Lt. Gen. T. E. Watson, 
Maj. Gens. S. L. Howard and W. E. Kepner look on. 






































Commercial Northrop Pioneer trimotor takes off from 500-foot light plane field. A 
higher-powered model (C-125) will be acquired by US Air Force. (See Back to Three) 


new cargo-troop type, developed for 
short-field operation, will be a little 
larger than the commercial airplane 
and will be powered by 1200 hp. 
Wright R-1820 engines instead of the 
800 hp units formerly installed. Cargo 
will be loaded through a drop-type 
ramp door nine feet wide, which will 
permit light vehicles to be driven di- 
rectly into the plane. 

The Raider will retain the sim- 
plicity of design that characterized the 
Pioneer. The high wing design will en- 
able the plane to operate from brush 
country. Fixed landing gears are used 
to simplify maintenance. To allow the 
Raider to clear a 700 foot runway with 
a full five-ton load, full-span flaps are 
used, along with the retractable aileron 
system. This technique was developed 
on the wartime P-61 or Black Widow 
night fighter. 

The new plane is rigged to fly on 
wheels, skis or floats. The float ver- 
sion can be used for air-sea rescue. 


New ADC Functions 

This summer, the Air Defense Com- 
mand will assume two new responsibili- 
ties involving the USAF’s Provost Mar- 
shal Division: the rehabilitation or re- 
training of USAF prisoners in the con- 
tinental US, and the apprehension of 
Air Force personnel currently AWOL. 
According to plans announced at a 
June conference of ADC’s Provost Mar- 


shals, rehabilitation and retraining will 


be given to prisoners of over two 
months and with less than six months 
still to serve. USAF Headquarters plans 
to allocate 300 officers and men to ful- 
fill this mission. 

The retraining program calls for 
balanced instruction; elementary mili- 
tary subjects, military drill, govern- 
ment, citizenship,’ fundamentals of 
American society, conduct and disci- 
pline. The programs will employ six 
hours of study per day, plus four hours 
of hard labor. Prisoners having less 
than two months yet to serve will re- 
ceive three hours of rehabilitation train- 
ing daily under their present program, 
in addition to their regular duties. 

Under the same plan, 288 individuals 


have been assigned the job of round- 
ing up the approximately 4,500 USAF 
AWOL’s now at large. It is anticipated 
that the program will retrieve about 
2300 men for duty, and it is anticipated 
after the apprehension program is in 
effect for six months, absenteeism will 
be reduced by 50%. 


Safety Winners 

Twenty-four US airlines were given 
the Annual Award by the National 
Safetv Council, in recognition of their 
contribution to safe air transportation 
during 1947. Twenty-three of them 
completed a full year without a single 
passenger. or crew fatality. Of these, 
American and Northwest Airlines 
reached a billion passenger miles since 
their last fatal accident. One other, Pan 
American, passed its billion-mile mark 
before its no-accident record ended in 
1947. The following lines were included 
on the award list: 

American Airlines, Inc.: One year 
and 1,502,499,000 passenger miles 
since fatal accident Dec. 28, 1946. 

American Ovearseas Airlines, Inc.: 
One year and 206,385,000 passenger 
miles since fatal accident Oct. 3, 1946. 

Braniff Airways, Inc.: ‘Eight years 
and 900,125,000 passenger miles since 
last fatal accident March 26, 1939. 

Chicago’ and Southern Air Lines, 
Inc.: Eleven years and 546,763,000 
passenger miles since the last fatal ac- 
cident August 5, 1936. 

Colonial Airline Inc.: Seventeen 
years and 180,997,000 passenger miles 
since fatal accident April 18, 1930. 

Continental Air Lines, Inc.: Twelve 
years and 262,593,000 passenger miles 
since last fatal accident May 1, 19385. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc.: Twelve years 
and 733,325,000 passenger miles since 
last fatal accident August 1, 1935. 

Inland Air Line, Inc.: Sixteen years 
and 101,304,000 passenger miles and 
no fatal accidents since records were 
established with CAA on April 1, 1931. 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc.: Thir- 
teen years and 282,622,000 passenger 
miles since fatal accident Nov. 15, 1945. 

National- Airlines, Inc.: Two years 
and 368,500,000 passenger miles since 





last fatal accident October 5, 1945. 

Northeast Airlines, Inc.: Fourteen 
years and 244,558,000 passenger miles 
with no fatal accidents since the estab- 
lishment of the line in 1933. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc.: Five years 
and 1,228,604,000 passenger miles since 
last fatal accident- May 12, 1942. 

Pan American Airways, Inc.: No fatal 
accident on 1,443,699,000 passenger 
miles between August 38, 1945 and 
June 19, 1947. 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc.: 
Four years and 418,754,000 passenger 
miles since accident Jan. 22, 1943. 


Code Changes 
One of the major changes to come 
along with the separate air command 
is an alteration in aircraft designation 
which is currently confusing many vet- 
teran airmen. To keep the record 
straight, these are the changes: 
Amphibians are now designated A 
instead of OA. 
Helicopters are now H instead of R. 
Search and rescue craft are now des- 
ignated S. 
Special research craft are to be 
labeled X instead of XS. 
Fighters are now F instead of P. 
Recon planes are now R instead of F. 
Trainers are identified with T. 








Lt. Gen. E. C. Whitehead, com- 
manding general of FEAF, con- 
gratulates his son, Ennis Jr. 
on his graduation from the US 
Military Academy at West Point. 























OPERATION REUNION 


Our advance into German territory meant more than battles won—it meant freedom 


By Maj. Laurence P. Bachmann 


August, 1944: This was the month that 
Paris fell, the month that the 9th Air 
Force took a tree-top grasp on France 
and crushed 455 tanks, 2483 trucks, 163 
vehicles and bridges, gun emplacements 
and freight cars without number. In 
England Winston Churchill reported 
that 5340 V-type missiles had fallen on 
London and East Anglia, killing nearly 
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5000 civilians and injuring over 14,000 
others. In the Pacific, large-scale bomb- 
ing of Iwo Jima began. Palanbang, 
Kyushu and steel plants in Japan proper 
were also subjected to severe AAF 
poundings. And in Rumania King Mi- 
chael was about to order his troops to 
lay down their arms. .. . 


bout midnight a guy ran into a 
Rumanian prison barracks, yelling, 
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“Chonka! Chonka! Where the _hell’s 
Chonka?” 

And drowsily Chonka sat up in his 
bunk. rubbed his eyes. yawned, and in- 
quired, “Huh? ... Me?” 

“Dammit, Chonka. wake up!” the 
guy yelled. “Something’s happened. 
Come listen to the guards. Find out 
what they're talking about.” 

Technical Sergeant John P. Chonka, 
Fifteenth Air Force gunner, crawled out 











AF Sergeant (foreground) makes with DDT. 


or our own captured airmen 


of bed, grumbling at his ability to speak 
Rumanian. He walked through the bar- 
racks and stood for a moment listening 
to a group of excited guards. 

As he came back to his bunk the 
other men crowded around him, de- 
manding a report. 

“Oh, they say the war’s over,” Chonka 
said sleepily. “Rumania has surren- 
dered.” 

“What else?” the other POWs yelled, 


pressing closer. “Give out! What about 
us?” 

“Well,” Chonka said, “they may turn 
us loose in the morning.” With that, he 
crawled back into bed. 

Sergeant Chonka, however, was the 
only man in the prison who hadn’t been 
thrown into a fit of wild enthusiasm. 
The other Americans began singing at 
prospects of freedom and talking about 
the things they were going to eat. 

“For months we had amused ourselves 
by making out menus,” Staff Sergeant 
William Mansfield, a ball-turret gunner 
from Tallahassee, said later. “Every 
time a guy had nothing else to do he 
would make out a long list—porterhouse 
steak, creamed potatoes, thick gravy, 
lettuce-and-tomato salad, ice cream, and 
coffee—United States coffee.” 

The party had reached its peak at 2 
A.M., when a Rumanian colonel came 
into the barracks. 

“Men,” he said, “at last Rumania is 
on the right side. We knew all along 
that we should have been with the 
Allies, but what could we do? The Ger- 
mans were around us, and the Allies 
were so far away.” 

When morning came the Rumanians 
opened all exits to the prison and told 
the Americans they were free. 

The Fifteenth Air Force’s great offen- 
sive against Ploesti oil fields, between 
August 5 and 20, had cost many men 
and planes. The accumulated losses 
since August 1, 1948, amounted to 
nearly 2300 United States airmen held 
as prisoners of war. 

Some of these men had been prison- 
ers of Rumania for thirteen months; 
some had been held but a few weeks. 
Among these late arrivals was Lt. Col. 
James A. Gunn III, commanding officer 
of a heavy bomb group. 

On the morning the Americans were 
released, Colonel Gunn went to the Ru- 
manian Air Minister, and the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, and got their per- 
mission to establish communications with 
the Fifteenth Air Force in Italy. 
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On the morning of August 26 he was 
taken to an airport in Bucharest and 
told that he could attempt the flight to 
Italy across Nazi-held Yugoslavia. They 
presented him with a tired old Savoia 
Marchetti, and, after a brief checkout 
on the strange instrument panel, he took 
off. Thirty minutes later he was back. 
The plane was too old and asthmatic. 
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He crawled out of the Savoia Mar- 
chetti, and a group of Rumanian fliers, 
sympathetic to his plan, tried to con- 
sole him. Among these was Capt. Bazu 
Cantacuzino, commanding officer of a 
pursuit group outfitted with ME-109Gs. 

Captain Cantacuzino offered to take 
Colonel Gunn back to Italy, provided 
the American could fit into the radio 
compartment of a Messerschmitt. 

Within a few minutes an adequate 
facsimile of the United States flag was 
painted on the German plane. The 
Colonel was folded into the fuselage 
and the panel again screwed into place. 
As the Messerschmitt took off from 
Bucharest, Colonel Gunn hoped the 
Rumanian ace was completely converted 
to the Allied cause, but there was noth- 
ilng to do but sweat it out. 

Two hours later, as the sun was set- 
ting behind the low hills of Italy, Col- 
onel Gunn’s home field was startled to 
see an ME-109G glide in to land. It 
taxied up, and AAF men surrounded it. 

Captain Cantacuzino threw back the 
hood. 

“I have somebody here you'll be glad 
to see,” the Rumanian dramatically an- 
nounced. He then asked for a screw 
driver and removed the panel. 

A soldier cried, “Look at those GI 
shoes coming out!” 

Colonel Gunn hurried to Brig. Gen. 
Charles Born, director of operations, 
and they quickly worked out a plan to 
rescue the men from Rumania. 

The first phase of their plan was to 
insure that the airdrome outside Bucha- 
rest was still safe for evacuation and to 
start the prisoners toward their rendez- 
vous point. If this went off successfully, 
it was to mesh with the major field or- 
der. The first phase of this operation 
began when some P-5ls took off to 
make sure things were still safe. Captain 
Cantacuzino flew one of these fighters 
—and flew it perfectly. They found the 
Bucharest airdrome safe, and the signal 
was sent for the second phase of the 
operation to begin. 


CE DIARY 


Immediately several B-17s, heavily 
escorted by P-5is, flew a rescue party 
into Bucharest. This party consisted of 
high officials who knew the Rumanian 
political and military background, head- 
ed by Col. George Kraigher, of head- 
quarters, MAAF. The Americans met 
with the necessary Rumanian officials, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Here is proof that radio towers can be esthetically attractive as well as_utilitar- 
ian. The handsome structure above is the new tower of the Federal Telecommunica- 
tions Laboratories at Nutley, New Jersey. It is here that International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. is conducting exhaustive experiments with new radio equipment. 
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Highlighting new radio aids 
and X-wind landing gea: 


New Radio Aids 

New aids to navigation, among them an 
adaptation of the wartime IFF (Identi- 
fication, Friend or Foe) designed to 
simplify the business of traffic control, 
were demonstrated recently by the Fed- 
eral Communications Laboratory of 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
at Nutley, N. J. 

The first aid designated as DME 
(Distance Measuring Equipment) can 
be used in conjunction with omni- 
directional range for the distance-bearing 
system of navigation (R-THETA) rec- 
ommended by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The system can 
also be used with the Instrument Land- 
ing System to supplement or replace 
marker beacons... 

The DME uses the  challenger- 
responder system. Distance is measured 
by an airborne challenger operating in 
conjunction with a ground beacon. Both 
the air challenger and ground beacon 
have a pulse transmitter and a receiver. 
The challenger in the plane starts the 
measuring process by sending out a 
challenging pulse. This is received at 
the ground beacon and causes its trans- 
mitter to respond similar pulses. When 
the response pulse is received in the 
aircraft, special circuits ‘measure the 
time elapsed between the transmission 
of the challenging pulse and the recep- 
tion of the response. Other circuits then 
convert the time difference into a me- 
chanical indication of the distance be- 
tween the beacon and: the aircraft. This 
sequence occurs with sufficient frequency 
to give a smooth reading. 

To enable a number of airplanes in a 
given area to operate with a single 
ground beacon, the unit responds to all 
aircraft in the area challenging on its 
assigned frequency. Each airborne chal- 
lenger, therefore, receives the ground 
beacon’s response to many other chal- 
lengers. To permit each plane to distin- 
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guish its own reading, a random vyaria- 
tion is intentionally introduced in the 
repetition frequency at which the pul- 
sations of each airborne challenger are 
transmitted. Special circuits in the chal- 
lenger called “strobes” are then em- 
ployed to examine stroboscopically, all 
the responses transmitted by the plane. 
Only those pulses having the correct 
variations for the particular plane are 
fed into the indicator. The instrument 
reads the plane-to-beacon distance on a 
standard circular dial, indicating nauti- 
cal miles. 

The second novel aid introduced was 
a system of two-color radar, developed 
to simplify local traffic control. The sys- 
tem consists of dual radar reception on 
a single scope. One response is picked 
up from conventional radar and fed to 
the tube through ‘an optical system 
which colors the image green. 

The airplanes observed are equipped 
with a responder much like the wartime 
IFF, which created an artificial echo of 
set frequency. This response is picked 
up and fed to the ground station tube 
through a separate circuit with an am- 
ber optical system. The two images are 
then superimposed on a single scope. 
This two-color image gives the observer 
a clear-cut picture of the air traffic pat- 
tern, as the aircraft pips are clearly dis- 
tinguishable from ground clutter and 
fixed objects. 


More X-Wind Gear 

One of the last links in the CAA’s cross- 
wind landing gear research program 
dropped into’ place recently when a 
dual-wheeled development, built by 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation of New 
Castle, Del., was demonstrated at Wash- 
ington National Airport. Like all the 
other planes in the research program, 
the Bellanca’s landing gear was designed 
with a castering feature to permit easier 
cross-wind take-offs and landings. The 
Bellanca development has several un- 
usual features. One is the dual-wheel 
arrangement. Two small wheels are in- 
stalled on each landing leg, with the 
shock strut coming out of the center of 
the hubs. Unlike the prodecessors, the 
Bellanca design incorporates the swivel- 
ing unit into the shock strut rather than 


the wheel hub. Rubber shock cord holds | 


the wheel straight except when sufficient 
force is exerted on it for cross-wind 
take-offs and landings. Then it will 
swivel up to 30° either side of center. 

The dual-wheel system effectively 
eliminates shimmy on the gear without 
the use of dampening devices. The 
smaller wheels, moreover, permit easier 
retractions into the Bellanca’s relatively 
thick wing. The design also affords four 
braking surfaces, which shortens the 
landing roll. 


Texan Trends 

Thirteen major changes have been in- 
corporated into the Dallas-built 1948 
model Luscombe Silvaire in an effort to 
make it the most comfortable plane in 
its class. These changes include deep- 





Latest achievement in the cross-wind landing gear program is introduced by Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp. of New Castle, Delaware. Bellanca is unique in that it features a 
dual wheel arrangement which eliminates much of the shimmy. See More X-Wind Gear. 


foam rubber cushions, in fiberglas sound 
insulation, a stainless steel muffler, and 
no-draft ventilation. A new heater sys- 
tem has also been incorporated, which 
will permit full ventilation under sub- 
zero conditions. In spite of the improve- 
ments, the 1949 Silvaire is $200 cheaper 
than the *48 model. 

Temco of Dallas. who recently took 
over production of the two-place Swift, 
has indicated that several changes, 
chiefly in cockpit design, are to be in- 


corporated into the new model now 
coming off the line. The overturn struc- 
ture has been modified to give more 
interior room, window installation has 
been redesigned to offer better horizon- 
tal vision, and metal has replaced a 
major portion of the Plexiglas in the 
rear of the cabin as well as the sliding 
portions of the canopy. The Swift is 
powered by a 125 Continental wielding 
an Aeromatic propeller. Top speed is 
150 mph. 














Price Owen, chief test pilot for England’s Armstrong Siddeley aircraft factory, 
climbs into the cockpit of the new and strikingly efficient Balloil, powered by 
a Mamba gas turbine engine. The engine weighs but 1000 pounds and has 1000 
hp. The engine in the car, by comparison, weighs 3000 pounds and has only 16 hp. 





Another British development, this one in the personal plane field, is the new 
“spin-proof” Chrislea Super Ace, now in production at Exeter, England. Plane 
will carry four people with ample luggage room. Skis or floats can be used 
interchangeably with regular gear. Note car-like roominess and good vision. 
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| SHOTS 


Random camera records 
of the events of the month 


in the air from the four 


corners of the globe 


General Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the USAF, congratulates Capt. Charles E. 
Yeager after the latter was presented the Mackay trophy for the “most meritorious 
flight of the year.” Basis for award was Yeager’s 1947 flight of the Bell XS-1. 











In California, where innovations are not uncommon, an ambulance-of-the-air recently First director of women in the USAF is 
demonstrated feasibility of flying patients to nearby hospitals. This one was picked Lt. Col. Geraldine P. May, of Albany, 
up at Palo Alto airport and flown to roof of Berkeley hospital 30 miles distant. N.Y. Col. May was sworn in June 16th. 








Republic’s F-84 Thunderjet displays new fangs in the form of eight High Velocity Aircraft Rockets slung under wings. 
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The unmatched record of 70,000 hours in the air re- 


flects the ruggedness and dependability for which 


Sikorsky helicopters are known the world over. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 






CALIFORNIA 

The Grand Old Man of the Air Force 
was welcomed into the Air Force Asso- 
ciation recently when General of the 
Army Hap Arnold accepted the post of 
Honorary - Squadron Commander for 
Life of the active San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Squadron. 


In a brief ceremony at Fourth Air 


Force Headquarters, Hamilton Field, 
the General was presented with a hand- 
some scroll, along with his AFA mem- 
bership card and pin, from Tom Stack, 
Squadron Commander of the San Fran- 
cisco outfit. 

The large scroll, etched on parch- 
ment and mounted in a black frame, 
conveyed the feeling back of the pres- 
entation in its opening phrase—“In re- 
spectful recognition of your forty years 
of faithful devotion and sacrificing effort 
to the cause of American aviation and 
to the fostering of the AAF... .” 

More than 100 members of the 
Squadron signed the scroll—“As a tes- 
timonial of the incomparable esteem and 
high regard of the men you so gallantly 
and devotedly led throughout the years 
of World War II . . .” The signers rep- 
resented men who had served in all of 
the 16 wartime Air Forces—bomber 
men like Kavanaugh, George, Russell, 
Disher, Lewis, Huber, McNulty and 
Dickerson; fighter pilots like Prator, 
Snead, Hamblin, DuBose, Noon, Pisani, 
and Black; men who had ditched or 
bailed out like Collins, Elliott, Bridge- 
man, Hansen and Stack; groundmen 
like Flynn, Ypton, Curia, Coburn and 
Griffin. It was the type of Air Force 
cross-section you find throughout AFA, 
all in one Squadron, all with their 
names lined up on the scroll they ha 
given the “old man.” . 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago’s South Shore Squadron No. 1 
has elected the following officers: John 
A. Waters, Commander; Edger Zimont, 
Vice Commander; Rose Lizotte, Secre- 
tary; Robert J. Ryan, Treasurer. The 
following council members were also 
elected: Henry P. Opitz, Bernard E. 
Epton, Carter W. Hazzard. 

The Pure Oil Squadron No. 138 of 
Chicago has elected the following: Ar- 
thur B. Leach, Commander; Stanley F. 
Niedbalec, Vice Commander; Roger A. 
Johnston, Treasurer, and Council Mem- 
bers Don S. Russell, David H. Young, 
Sr., George D. Hitchcock, and Ray- 
mond A Muldoon. 
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LOUISIANA 

The newly-chartered Shreveport Squad- 
ron has elected the following: J. G. 
O’Brien, Commander; Ben F. Turner, 
Vice Commander; Breon P. Morse, 
Secretary; Raymond R. Flowers, Treas- 
urer, and Council Members W. T. Lep- 
per, Sidney Meyers, H. J. Rowen, and 
Llody C. Blackburn. Squadron mail 
should be addressed to Col. Lester L. 
H. Kunish, an Associate Member, at 
Barksdale Air Force Base, La. 





ATTENTION PVTS. AND 
GENERALS—-Drop your rank, 
pick up your hats and join the 
gang at New York September 
24-25-26 for the biggest event 
of the year—the second annual 
convention of the AFA. See 
pages 22 and 46 for details. 











MICHIGAN 

Officers of the new Battle Creek Squad- 
ron are J. W. Fredericks, Commander; 
Frank W. Ward, Vice Commander; 
Robert B. Logan, Secretary, and Will- 
iam L. Klum, Treasurer. The council 
members are Frederick A. Chantrey, 
Glenn D. Sanderson and George Price. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hickory Squadron No. 1 has been re- 





activated with Robert N. Bowles as the 
Commander; Paul Rudisill, Vice Com- 
mander; Thomas J. Tillery, Secretary. 
Anyone interested in joining the outfit 
is asked to contact Secretary Tillery at 
Route 2, Box 1138, Springs Road. 


NEW JERSEY 

The new Passaic-Bergen Squadron has 
elected the following: Thomas H. Mc- 
Kiernan, Commander; John J. Currie, 
Vice Commander; William Angiono, 
Secretary; James Pasquariello, Treas- 
urer, and Council Members Charles B. 
Claeys, Remo Cinquino and Charles 
Olbon. The mailing address is 2 Park 
Avenue, Paterson 1, N. J. 

Montclair Squadron’s Information and 
Education Committee has recently com- 
pleted distribution of an aviation book 
list, prepared by the committee, to the 
libraries and schools of Montclair, Glen 
Ridge and Verona, all paid up Squad- 
ron members, the Editor of the local 
paper and to the Montclair Develop- 
ment Board. 


NEW YORK 
A fast-moving business schedule has 
been drawn up by Wing Commander 
Casey Jones for the first New York state 
AFA conference on Saturday, August 
21, at the Hotel Wellington in Albany. 
The conference will feature adoption of 
a Wing Constitution, presentation and 
discussion of resolutions, and election of 
Wing officers. All state squadrons are 
expected to be represented. Reserva- 
tions should be made with E. P. Ribero, 
416 Delaware Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 
Joint sponsors of the conference are 
the Albany and Schnectady Squadrons, 
both of whom have recently elected 
new Officers, as follows: Albany—Earle 
P. Ribero, Commander; Robert Laut, 
Vice Commander; Catherine Abbott, 
Secretary; Frank Murdaugh, Treasurer. 
Schnectady—Charles F. Woods,. Com- 
mander; William Royer, Vice Comman- 
der; Samuel Silverman, Secretary; Ray- 
mond Zymslowski, Treasurer. 





The Air Force’s one and only “Old Man,” Hap Arnold. accepts his appointment as Hon- 
orary Squadron Commander for life of the San Francisco squadron of the Air Force 
Association from Tom Stack, active chief. Scroll was signed by 100 of “your boys.” 
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ae YESTERDAY .. + As early as 1913, 
OF’ scot Martin was conducting cooperative aircraft 
experiments with U. S. Military Services. This 


plane, America's first armored aircraft, was 


gs se , built in that year by a company that has — “ 
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TODAY ... The new Marti 
Navy flying boat features a long off 
hull which reduces. pitching and 


fully completed its early flight tests. 
Powered by two 3,500 horsepower engines, 
"a oxpactee fo bat ® giecter range, when COMOCTCOW .. . as in the past, great aircraft will come from 
i —- Martin. And look to Martin for sensational advances in aircraft, rock- 
a etry, electronics, rotary wing aircraft, plastics, jet propulsion and many 
other far-reaching fields. Our Military Services can rely on Martin for 
results! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 











At Oregon State the medal went to Harry 
West. a former Army sergeant. Brig. Gen. 
Ned Schram. C/S of 4th AF made award. 





At The Citadel in South Carolina. the 
presentation was made to J. F. Cheatham 


by his ROTC commander, J. C. Miller. 





Francis Stokes, who plans regular AF ca- 
reer, won honor at Western Kentucky 
State. Maj. William Lindley officiated. 
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For Outstanding Achievement 


Honor Air-ROTC cadets from coast to coast line up 


to receive the new AFA silver medal 


—— on these pages are some of 
the 80 Air-ROTC students in col- 
leges and universities from Leland Stan- 
ford in California to Yale in Connecticut 
who have been selected by the pro- 
fessors of Military Science and Tactics 
at their respective schools to receive the 
Air Force Association’s first annual 
award for outstanding achievement. 
The silver medal, conceived by AFA 
last spring, will henceforth be given 
each year to the first year student in 
the advanced Air-ROTC course who 
has displayed superior attributes in 
character, leadership, initiative, bearing, 
discipline and related traits. A first year 
student in advanced Air- 
ROTC is one who has 
completed two years of 
regular ROTC plus a 
vear of specialized Air 
Force training, which 
automatically makes him 
a Junior in his scholas- 
tic work. 

It is not surprising 
that nearly 100 percent 
of the men who won 
the award in the first 
year of its presentation 
are veterans. It is inter- 
esting to note though, 
that a good number of 
them served in compo- 
nents other than the Air 








AFA’s Air-ROTC award. 


Force. Many were in the Infantry. A sur- 
prising number served with the Marine 
Corps, and a few saw duty with the 
Navy. Most of the medal winners who 
did serve with the Air Firce during the 
war spent at least a few months overseas. 
Some were there for over three years. 
Their wartime occupations followed no 
particular pattern. Some were gunners, 
some armorers, some engineers and 
some plain old pencil pushers. 

Now that all of them are out of ser- 
vice and back in school, their career 
ambitions are as diversified as were their 
wartime jobs. Some of them are plan- 
ning to be farmers—one is majoring in 
poultry husbandry. Some 
are studying law, others 
administration. At home 
some of them _ have 
wives and families. At 
least one of them has 
acquired three new sons 
since his discharge. 
Others aren’t yet mar- 
ried. About the only 
common denominator in 
the group is the fact 
that all of them are 
working their darndest 
to get a commission in 
the Reserve. With the 
record they have made 
to date, few of them 
should have any trouble. 


One of several former Navy men to win medal was Victor Davis of University of Akron 
who is receiving award here from Lt. Col. George Norman. Davis plans to enter the 
regular Air Force and take pilot training. He is 24, married and has a daughter. 








Honorary Cadet Colonel Carol Eberle of the University of North Dakota excitedly pins Col. James Luckett pins awards on Le- 
-AFA medal on wrong side of recipient Philip O. Hertsgaard who doesn’t seem to mind hie>’s John Palmer. 20-year-old geology 
a bit. Hertsgaard was an AFA sergeant during the war, is now majoring in Commerce. student, «oon to join the ~egular USAF 


At Jowa State the winner was Cadet Captain Willard Mitchell, who receives the award Retired Col. B. E. Brewer congratulates 
here from the University’s president, Charles E. Friley. Mitchell was a B-29 engi- Kentucky’s William Toombs Jr. who has 
neer during the war. He is now married, has two sons, attends Iowa under GI Bill. added AFA’s award to many others won. 


Two medals instead of one were awarded at Johns Hopkins. Here Col. Robert Krueger William Adkins, former infantry ser- 
(i. civvies) makes presentation to Henry Wagner, winner for school year 1946-47. geant, was awarded medal at Williams, 
Clarence Seaton, standing at ease on extreme right, won for the terms of 1947-48. Mass. He had two years duty in Italy. 
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Replacement spares for 
the DC-3, DC-4 and DC-6 
commercial models and 
C-47 and C-54 military 
models, valued at more than 
$2,000,000 a month, are cur- 
rently being shipped to some 
350 customers operating in 
excess of 3,000 Douglas air- 
planes in all parts of the 
world. 


To handle this large 
flow of spare parts quickly 
and efficiently, Douglas 
maintains a capable spare 
parts organization of 400 
people. Each month they 
speed deliveries of some 
20,000 items weighing 
approximately 650,000 
pounds. And to facilitate 
operations, modern tabulat- 
ing methods were recently 
introduced throughout the 
Douglas spare parts division. 


Also, increasing use is 
‘constantly being made of air 
freight in the dispatching 
of spare parts. Today 60 to 
75 per cent of all commercial 
spare parts are sent by air. 


We here at Douglas 
realize full well that only an 
airplane ready and able to 
fly is a profitable or useful 
airplane. That is why par- 
ticular attention is being 
paid to supplying correct 
spare parts in the shortest 
possible time.We will appre- 
ciate receiving from you at 
any time suggestions for the 
improvement of our spare 
parts service. 


PRESIDENT 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 














RENDEZVOUS (Continued from page 6) 


William L. Cushing. I 
served under him with 
Air Transport Command, 
North African Ferrying 
Division, La-Senia Army 
Air Base, Oran, North 
Africa. The date was 
1945. I was chief me- 
chanic of Ordnance Third 
Echelon Garage. S/Sgt 
Herman J. Petersen, Jr., 
Sqdn A 2002d AF Base 
Unit, Stewart Field, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


FROM ENGLAND: I would 
like to contact through 
Am Force any USAF 
veterans who served in 
England who would be 
kind enough to give me 
information as to the air- 
craft (including seria] 
numbers, codes, etc. ), Sta- 
tions, missions flown, etc., 
by squadrons, for the 
purpose of compiling an 
account of their activities 
for Registration Research. 
John J. O’Dwyer, Air 
Movements, 31 Queens 
Road, Clevedon, Som., 
England. 


CALLING 312TH BG’ER’S: 
All former members of 
the 312th Bomb Group 
(L) please transmit your 
names and addresses to 
the undersigned for the 


| purpose of making a ros- 
| ter, and for the planning 
| of a reunion in the near 


future. Capt. E. A. Ham- 
bleton, 8th AFB Unit. list 
Region I.G. Langley AFB, 
Hampton, Va. 


CARRIER: Would appre- 
ciate help in locating Bill 
Laferty, who was with 
me in Class 43-B at Shaw 
Field, South Carolina. He 
hails from in or around 
Rochester, N. Y. Ist Lt. 
Robert B. Burns, 75th 
Troop Carrier Squadron, 
Greenville Air Force Base, 
Greenville, S. C. 


HISTORY WANTED: Will 
former members of the 
44th Fighter Squadron 


| who served with the unit 
| during the war communi- 
{ cate their names and ad- 


dresses to the  under- 


| signed. I am also trying 


to locate pictures of the 
men and events that sur- 
rounded the splendid his- 
tory of this squadron. 


| M/Sgt Joseph A. Besso, 


Instructor, Department of 
Military Science and Tac- 
tics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HI CAP! I would like to 
locate an AAF friend of 
mine, Capt. Williard E. 
Jordan. He was stationed 
at Blytheville, Ark., for 
about two years and left 
there late in 1944 or early 
1945 His home was some- 
where in Southern Louis- 
iana. Jim Browning, 100 
Edgemore Ave., Sebring, 
Fla. 


GOODFELLOW: I am writ- 
ing in the hope of locat- 
ing a friend of mine, 
Richard B. Fulwider. 
When last contacted, he 
was a flight officer at 
Goodfellow Field, Texas. 
That was in July, 1946. 
I would appreciate any 
information concerning 
his present address if he 
is still in service, or his 
permanent home address. 
Martin H. Lechner, 51 
J. Arbor Villa, Stockton, 
Cal. 


KEESLER VICTIMS: I would 
like to hear from former 
members of Cadet Class 
45-A who started out at 
Keesler Field, Miss, and 
attended Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College, 
Pa., Nashville, Tenn., Co- 
lumbus, Miss. Especially, 
I would like to hear from 
those who graduated with 
me at*Turner Field, Al- 
bany, Ga., on March 11, 
1945. Purpose: Reunion. 
Wm. P. Hall, Jr., P.O. 
Box 1311, Beckley, W. 
Va. 


THIS IS WORTH $7: Can 
you help me locate Hom- 
er Heimbaugh, with 
whom I was stationed at 
Oswego, N. Y., with the 
324th C.T.D. from Oc- 
tober, 1943, to February, 
1944. His home is some- 
where in Illinois. I owe 
him seven dollars, and 
would like to send him 
the money. John Spoelhof, 
111 Rotterdam, Muske- 
geon Heights, Mich. 


“HUMP”: I would appre- 
ciate any help I could get 
in locating Maj. Joel B. 
Grimshaw, who _ served 
with the 1333rd AAF 
Base Unit, Assam, India, 





in 1944-45. Also would 
like to hear from any other 
EM or officers who were 
stationed there during the 
“Hump” operation. Henry 
D. Meyer, Jr., 2761 West 


9th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOST RING: I graduated 
from Army Cadet Train- 
ing at Blytheville Army 
Air Field, Blytheville, 
Ark., in the class of 44-A, 
I lost my class ring and 
would like to purchase 
another, but do not know 
the name of the com- 
pany. If any of the fel- 
lows can furnish me the 
name of the manufactur- 
er who supplied these 
rings, I would appreciate 
the information. John B. 
Connell, 137 E. 2nd St., 
Weston, W. Va. 


ATT: SARGE: I would like 
the present address of 
M/Sgt Jeff Chambless, 
who was weather fore- 
caster with the 12th 
Weather Squadron in 
North Africa, Sicily and 
Italy. I had a letter post- 
marked Oklahoma City, 
but without a return ad- 
dress. Robert Scrimgeour, 
607 Wyoming Ave., West 
Pittston, Pa. 


B-17ERS: Would like to 
hear from anyone who 
has information about 
Louis B. Slanina of Clif- 
ton, N. J., and Jack Sit- 
tler of Sacramento, Calif. 
Both fellows took phase 
training with me at Pyote, 
Texas, and Herington, 
Kansas. I went to Scot- 
land with them on the 
Dominion Monarch, and 
lost track of them at 
Stone, England. Charles 
A. Stein, 214 Milton 
Drive, San Gabriel, Calif. 


GUAM AIR DEPOT REUN- 
ION: Plans are under way 
for the third annual re- 
union of the flying officers 
who were attached to the 
Guam Air Depot at Har- 
mon Field. The success 
of this grand affair can 
only be attained by the 
presence of all. The date 
is September 3-5, and the 
place is Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
For further details, write: 
Thomas W. Roberts, 44 
Layman Ave., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 
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APPROVED 

For Veteran Training 





Respected. profitable courses in 
watchmaking. jewelry and clock 
repairing; 
graph. 
machine, ete. Excellent for cer- 
tain disabled persons. (We guar- 
antee bonded graduates.) 


SEND FOR FREE 36-PAGE COLOR PHOTO BOOK 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
WRITE DESK 34, 4 SMITHFIELD STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LEARN THE JEWELRY BUSINESS 


Enroll any time, day and evening 
classes. World’s largest watch- 
making school, established 1936. 
Nationally accredited by United 
Horological Association and Na- 
tional Council of Technical 
Schools, Washington. 


engraving, chrono. 


electronic watch-timing 




















When you join the 


Aviation Cadets 





YOU FLY THESE PLANES 




















Imagine the thrill you'll get—flying the low- 
winged, all-metal, 150 m.p.h. AT-6 “Texan” on your 
first hop. Here’s a plane that has everything. 660- 
horsepower engine. Retractable landing gear. Con- 
trollable pitch propeller. Flaps. Two-way radio and 
radio compass. And you take over the controls several 
times during your first flight as an Aviation Cadet. 


You solo after about 20 hours of dual instruc- 
tion, build up about 170 hours’ flying time before 
advancing to the heavier, faster, combat-type planes. 


You take advanced single-engine training in 
the F-51 and the F-80. Now you're really flying. For- 
mation work. Instrument and night flying. Cross- 
country hops. And plenty of chances to take ’er up 
and put ’er through the paces. 


Or you may be selected for advanced multi- 
engine training in the B-25. Here you log a good many 
hours of co-pilot and first-pilot time flying on instru- 
ment and navigation flights. If you’re interested in a 
CAA airline pilot rating, this is the training you want. 


Then, approximately 52 weeks after begin- 
ning training that great day arrives when you step 


_ forward to receive those coveted silver wings. You're a 


2nd Lieutenant in the Air Force Reserve. You get up 
to $336 monthly pay, a $250 uniform allowance and 
a three-year assignment with one of the Air Force’s 
famous tactical squadrons—plus a chance to compete 
for a regular Air Force commission. 


To be eligible for Aviation Cadet Pilot Train- 
ing, you must be between 20 and 262 years old, 
unmarried, and have at least half the credits neces- 
sary for a college degree (or pass an equivalent exami- 
nation). Full details are available at any U. S. Air 
Force Base or at any U. S. Army and. U. S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station. Or you may write for information 
to Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Attention: Aviation 
Cadet Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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IN RESERVE (Continued from page 8) 


training I was sent to Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, Flexible Gunnery School and took 
training as a tail-gunner on a B-17. I 
was attached to the 483 Group (H), 
15th Air Force in Italy, where I flew 
35 combat missions as a tail-gunner. 

I never suffered any ill effects from 
flying. I was discharged (honorably ) 
from the Army at Laredo, Texas AAF 
as a staff-sergeant. 

Now I would like to enlist again in 
the cadet program. I am now 22 years 
old and in my first year at college. I 
know that two years of college, or pass- 
ing an examination is required now. 

Any information you can give me as 
to my eligibility will be greatly appre- 
ciated. ” 

Robert G. Love 
Bellingham, Washington 


@ From the contents of your letter it 
appears that you are eligible to reapply 

for Aviation Cadet Training. You should 
write to the Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board at McChord Field, Washington 

for copies of DA AGO Form 60. They 
will assist you in making applications  \, 
and can also answer the question of 
whether you are eligible to reapply. 


Gentlemen: I am a Major in the Ord- 
nance Department Reserve. Some 
months ago I applied for transfer to 








the Air Force on the basis of the fact | 
that my commissioned service during | 
the war was with the Air Force as ar | 
Ordnance officer. To date I have heard | 
nothing. I shall appreciate any advice | 
you can give me. | 

John W. Braun 

Asbury Park, N. J. 
@ It is difficult to explain why you 
haven’t heard from your request. By | 
now your letter should have gone from | 
the Air Force to the Adjutant General 
for action. We can only suggest you 
send a tracer through to TAGO. 


Gentlemen: I was discharged on a CDD 
but have had the disability corrected | 
by an operation. I served less than six 
months on active duty. Am I eligible 


ALL AIR FORCE 
PAWLING PERSONNEL 
BIG BANQUET 
AT 
AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
Friday Night, Sept. 24th, 1948 
e 


BIG TIME 
Distinguished Guests 
and Speakers 


@ 
NOTIFY SECRETARY 
MR. ARTHUR KAHN 
AIR FORCE PAWLING CLUB 


92-16 Whitney Ave. 
Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 








for enlistment in the Inactive Enlisted 





Reserve? 
Ralph Balzer 
Schulenburg, Texas 


@ .You are eligible’ for enlistment in 
the Air Force Reserve providing you 
meet physical standards and have not 
passed your 35th birthday. If you 
possess technical skills needed by the 
ERC you may be accepted for enlist- 
ment up to your 45th birthday, if such 
enlistment is authorized by the Air 
Force commander concerned. 
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HOTEL COMMODORE 


(In the Grand Central Area) 


Suite for 4 


occupying rooms 
3 
HOTEL LINCOLN 


(In the Times Square Area) 
Singles 
Twins 
Suite for 3.. 


occupying rooms 
@ 
HOTEL BELMONT PLAZA 
(Mid-town—East Side) 
Twins 


Suites for 3 


occupying rooms 





. .$9.00, 10.00, 11.00 


Ree ee . .$4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 5.50, 

NN Fo isk Sts Sh aie te $6.50, 7.00, 7.50, 8.00, 9.50 
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$2.50 additional charge for extra person 


$2.00 additional charge for extra person 


.. . .$7.00,-7.50, 8.00, 9.50 
$9.00, 9.50, 10.00, 11.50 
$2.00 additional charge for extra person 


MAIL. THIS COUPON 


6.00, 7.00 


Wake Your Had cients Tio 


AFA CONVENTION 


HOTEL RATES PER DAY 


New York City, Sept. 24-25-26 


TODAY 


Yes, we‘ve allowed a few hours for sack time, but rooms are going fast. 
To be assured of your reservation clip this coupon and mail it now to 
Air Force Association Convention Headquarters, 1616 K St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Upon receipt of request, you will be mailed a confirmation. 
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FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
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1616 K Street N.W. 











it is understood that | will receive the best alternate acc 
| would like to be identified with the 
numbered Air Force, or equivalent command. 
THANK YOU 
AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION COMMITTEE 





_.$13.00 (Convention dates: September 24-25-26) Date ! 
17.00 NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
SQUADRON 
ARRIVAL DATE DEPARTURE DATE 
-- -$ 4.50 HOTEL DESIRED TYPE ROOM DESIRED 
lie ROOM RATE (per day) DESIRED. NO. IN PARTY 


pecified above are no longer available, 
dati 











Washington 6, D. C. 



















































“AN seurvanteat TO THE NATION” 
TO ATTEND THE 


WISCONSIDIN ClINTEININIZAL 


EXPOSITION 


Here is a “Once in a lifetime” celebration you want to see. You'll thrill at this 
-great $5,000,000 World's Fair. This is the biggest and most spectacular show in 
Wisconsin's 100 year history. Well worth traveling great distances to enjoy. 


——_V-J, PEACE AND... ON STAGE: A $150,000 Musical Extravaganza featur- 
ing nightly well known stars of stage, screen and 
i AIR FORCE DAY radio such as Charles Winninger, Lucille Meusel and 
HIGHLIGHTS OF Guila Bustabo and many more. Spectacular lighting, 
DAY'S PROGRAM: colorful scenery and beautiful girls. 
Parade of bands from AFTERNOON SPEED PROGRAM: 


veteran's organizations . 
g Auto Racing 


_ National baton twirling 









































I Pa RE ONAN Sas sc sceqos scan saan dasaceagisdsseqeestsnnsoncaota Aug. 7 
contest AAA Midget 100 mile race . Aug. 8 
Display of latest type aircraft Kk ie Cee 10d ae te Aug. 15 
Reunion of air groups AAA Big Car 200 mile race Aug. 29 
‘ PRI Biggie es Seat ote sececccscadiatandtssecdsiasscinasavceavtns Aug. 10-11 
Outstanding notables and i ai iat. i 
ete et F ock Car Sprints ug. 
5, ng from U.S. Air - AAA Stock Car 100 mile championship race................ Aug. 22 
pana and Air Forces As- Hot Rod Sprints......... Aug. 9 
sociation 
: Harness Racing 
Air Armada of 250 planes Mid-west Harness races Aug. 16-17-18-19 
; Grand Circuit races Aug. 23-24-25-26 
Motorcycle Racing (AMA) 
FIREWORKS: Sensationally new Governor Trophy Championship5s.................:.:ccsescesesseeeee Aug. 18 
4 
Centennial Fireworks 35 feet Wisconsin Centennial Championship.e............................ Aug. 27 
P e : a 15 Mile National Championships Aug. 28 
in the air — moving figures — 





thrilling — different! National Thrill Shows Aug. 13-20 





AUGUST 7 9 WISCONSIN’S WORLD'S FAIR 
= STATE FAIR GROUNDS— MILWAUKEE 








INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! 


Get Your 
= INSTRUMENT and AIRLINE 
= TRANSPORT RATING ZZocee/ 


mms Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world's largest In- 
strument and Airline Transport School — and insure 
@™ YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
wm more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
@ COMBINED! 


Gm If you want the most modern and efficient flight in- 

gam struction—whether you are a veteran or civilian pilot 

mm —rite to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer. 


(from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
gam enroll at government expense for any of our courses & 
— under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 

= Courses start at any time—no waiting! 


= AMERICA 
a 


GB omeachan Fitio FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS J 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me FREE Booklet A and data on 
C0 INSTRUMENT 
© AIRLINE TRANSPORT 













© civiuan 
VETERAN 























AIRBORNE EQUIPMENT 





\ TWO WAY VHF 
\ OMNI-DIRECTIONAL RANGES 
RUNWAY LOCALIZERS 
VISUAL-AURAL RANGES 
\ GCA VOICE RECEPTION, 





VHE & LF 






Aircraft Radio 


CORPORATION 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 


1928 


48 





OPERATION REUNION 


(Continued from page 35) 


| 


| 


and then the main operation began. | 


Back in Italy ground crews had 
worked day and night outfitting For- 
tresses with special racks for carrying 
passengers in the bomb bays. Several 
planes were equipped for litter cases, 
since it was -known that some of the 


prisoners of war were in_ hospitals, 


around Bucharest. 

By the time these planes were ready 
to leave Italy, the rescue party had 
rounded up hundreds of American air- 
men in Bucharest. They were trans- 
ported to the airdrome and lined up 
around the perimeter of the field in 
groups of twenty at intervals of 150 feet. 
There they waited for the B-17s. 

The first sight of American planes 
was a flight of P-51s which swept in 
and gave them a royal buzz. Then the 


_ fighters climbed up over the field and 
| began circling for the Fortresses to 
| come in. 


The bombers arrived and taxied to 
the first group. Twenty Americans 
sprinted out and tumbled into the B-17. 
Another Fortress followed and picked 
up the next group. They came in three 
waves, at one-hour intervals, cutting 
their engines but ten minutes between 
landing and take-off. 

In the first wave were two planes 
which carried medical supplies and Lt. 
Col. William R. Lovelace and Major 
Raymond J. Beal, in charge of evacu- 
ating the wounded. These two officers 
spent a hectic three hours gathering up 


| patients and transporting them back to 


the airdrome in time to make the last | 


wave. 


In all, ninety-eight wounded airmen 


were among the 1166 men taken out of 
Bucharest in the first two days of the 


rescue. On the third day the last re- | 


maining Americans, and those who had 


arranged for the evacuation, were flown | 


out. In the three days of the operation, 
there was no man in Italy more pleased 
than Maj. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
commanding general of the Fifteenth 
Air Force, and no one watched the re- 
turning men unload with greater satis- 
faction. 

“Thank God you're back,” he told 
them as they stepped out upon their 
airfield again. “We sweated you out a 
long time.” 

As for the men, some kissed the 
ground; others kept shaking hands with 
everybody, and grinning at their com- 
rades; while some were too overcome 
by emotion to say or do anything. 

And the men who flew the 500 sor- 
ties of the main operation? One Fortress 
pilot spoke for all of them: “Id like to 
do it every day,” he said. He gulped 
slightly, but he wasn’t embarrassed. “Did 
you see the look on the faces of those 
guys when they stepped out on our 
field? That made it the best mission I 
ever flew.” 

From AIR FORCE DIARY, edited 
by James H. Straubel and published by 
Simon and Schuster, $3.75. Copyright 
1947, by Army Air Forces Aid Society. 








WANT TO EARN 
$9000 A YEAR? 


—, 
“Ge 
Mier 





Cla tus 


7, 


A career in life insurance 
selling can be both profitable 
and satisfying . . . with your 
income limited only by your 
own efforts. Many of our rep- 
resentatives earn $4,000 to 
$9,000 a year, and more! We 
invite you to send for our 
scientific Aptitude Test, which 
measures your qualifications 
for this interesting work. 


After taking the test, you’ll 
hear from our manager in or 
near your community. If you 
qualify, he’ll explain our 
excellent on-the-job training 
course and the famous Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan, 
which provides liberal com- 
missions, service fees and a 
substantial retirement income 
at 65. Mail the coupon today! 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
New York 5, N.Y. 4 President 

FIRST IN , AMERICA 


PLEASE SEND APTITUDE TEST 


34 Nassau Street Alexander E. Patterson 


NAME AGE. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 











1127 











YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 


AAF Pictorials each contain over 250 pictures of air combat — 

bombers — fighters — flak — and other scenes about the particular 
— air force they cover. 

e SS “The Sth Over the Southwest Pacific’ —From the 

hy early days in the Philippines to VJ Day. Over 250 

photographs — Weiwak — The Carolines — Coral Sea — 


Formosa — Hollandia — Okinawa—Japan—and many 
—France. Contains Official War Dept. History 


“The 12th Over the Mediterranean” — North 
Contains 


other spots. Contains Official War Dept. History. 
“The 9th Sees France and England” — Your stay 
in the ETO. London —Colchester — Cambridge — Paris 





Africa — Italy — France — Egypt — Corsica. 

Official War Dept. History. 
bomb — China — The Marianas — Japan — THE 
ATOMIC BOMB. Contains Official War Dept. History. 

the Middle East —Rome — Naples — Capri — Cerignolo 

— Cassino —Cairo—Palestine. Contains 
“The 8th Sees England” —-Your stay in the ETO. oy 
London — Norwich — Ipswich and many others. 
by title name. Let us know what other Air Force books you would 
like published. Also Life-time Plastic Glass Ash Trays with crest 
check or M.O. C.0.D.’s accepted 

AAF PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 


“The 20th Over Japan” — From India to the last 
15 “The 15th Over Italy” — Your stay in Italy and 
vy Official War Dept. History. 
All AAF Pictorials are $3 each postpaid. Specify books desired 
of any of the above air forces, 3 for $1 postpaid. Send cash, 
1631-55 10th St., Santa Monica, California 
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For the BIG 





If you have aircraft components 
to move—if the job calls for 
moving loads of 1000 lbs. or more 
—Aeroproducts has the actuator 
design to meet your needs. Reli- 
able, compact, and light in relation 
to operating load, the basic de- 
sign of the Aeroproducts Electric 
Actuator can be produced in sizes 
to meet your load requirements. 
In every Aeroproducts actuator, 
you'll find the same painstaking 
engineering and precision work- 
manship that distinguishes the 
Aeroprop itself. 


Moves— 


HELP AMERICA 


Actuators by Aeroproducts 


Actuators as well as propellers re- 
quire careful tailoring to the indi- 
vidual installation for optimum 
performance. By applying the ef- 
forts of our established field service 





organization to actuators as well 
as to propellers, Aeroproducts of- 
fers added assurance of successful 
actuator applications. Let us help 
you solve your actuator problems. 

















The Aeroproducts electric ball-bearing screw-type actuator is extremely adaptable as to loads, 
speed of stroke, use of available current supply, and other special installation requirements, 






eroproducts 


UILDING for today 


DESIGNING for tomorrow 


oh AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * DAYTON, OHIO GM 


MOTORS 
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Keadieg Jcme READING TIME...TWO SECONDS. The Sperry Engine Analyzer visualizes aircraft 


engine performance as fast as that. 


TWO SECONDS! In the Analyzer scope, the flight engineer can examine graph-like patterns th 


detect, locate and identify every engine, magneto or ignition irregularity th 
occurs during flight or pre-flight check-up. 


From his accurate pret both the nature of the difficulty and its 
location — the ground crew can make small mechanical corrections in minutes. 


Gy os 2 Ina tte FLYING TIME...MORE HouRS. The Sperry Engine Analyzer is therefore a three-way 


profitable investment for the airline operator. 


@ It eliminates the J:ttle engine troubles before they grow big and cause expen- 
MORE HOURS! g Ys L P 


sive repairs, the lost profit of grounded planes and interrupted schedules. 


It improves passenger relations by assuring on-schedule arrivals and departures. 
It lowers maintenance costs, planes out of the hangar and in the air. 


 SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION « GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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